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ALEXANDER TI. 

The annexed engrav- 
ing is taken from an au- 
thentic portrait of the 
young Czar, the autocrat 
of the mightiest empire 
on the face of the earth ; 

an empire ermbracin 
more than half of Eu- 
rope, one third of Asia, 
extending into North 
America, and almost 
helting the globe in its 
iron grasp. The life and 
death of many millions 
of subjects hang on the 
breath of this young 
man; the welfare of Fa- 
rope lies within his con- 
trol, and the eyes of the 
whole world are now 
bent upon him with the 
deepest interest. It will 
he noted that while his 
head wants that high in- 
stamp which 
marked his father’s, and 
which rendered the late 
aatocrat a noticeable 
man among a thousand, 
it yet has the air of one 
born to command, and 
is not without the exter- 
nal signs of mental pow- 
erand will. Alexander 
was the eldest of Nicho- 
las’s children. Fle was 
bom in 1818, and in 1839 
married Maria Alexan- 
drovna, Princess of Hes- 
« Darmstadt, by whom 
hehas had several chil- 
dren. His brothers are 
Constantine, grand ad- 
miral of Russia, born 
April 29th (17th), 1827. 
Nicholas, horn in 183t, 
ind Michasl, born in 
1832. The late Czar had 
three daughters. The 
eldest, Marie Nicoleewna, 
was born in 1819, and 
married in 1839 to Max- 
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ALEXANDER IL——EMPEROR OF RUSSLA. 


dier, presided over the 
military school, and the 
hospitalof Tehesmé, and 
also commanded the lan- 
cers, Erivan carbineers, 
and other corps. Ile is 
theoretically and practi- 
cally acquainted with 
military life, and popu- 
lar with the army, the 
students and the nobles. 
He is no less versed in 
civil affairs, for it was 
che pride and care of the 
lute emperor te give his 
eldest sen and heir that 
elaborate training wh:ich 
shoald enable him wor- 
thily to fill the throne. 
Af.er Alexander attain- 
ed his majerity, the em- 
ror, whenever he was 
compelled to leave his 
capital, entrusted the ad- 
nunistratien of his gov- 
ernment to the hands of 
his sen. The latter is 
said to resemble Alex- 
ander much more than 
his own father. He is 
like him.in courtesy and 
urace, in a certain chiv- 
alry of sentiment and 
bearing, and in general 
mildness of his charac- 
ter. It is not, however, 
safe to predict the carcer 
of a despotic sovereign 
on the throne fr>m the 
conduct of an heir appa- 
rent. Alexander IL., 
Emperor of Russia, may 
be as different from Al- 
exander the hereditary 
grand-duke, as Shaks- 
peare’s Henry V. is 
from Falstaff’s Prince 
Hal, The English pa- 
pers are trying to per- 
suade themselves that 
the policy of the new 
Czar towards Turkey 
and the Western powers 
will be the reverse of 
that of his predecessor ; 
but we think this is very 
questionable. The fact, 
real or supposed, that 
his father died in conse- 
quence of the anxieties 
occasioned by the pres- 
ent war, will not tend to 
dispose Alexander to 
sheathe the sword_ so 
readily. Moreover, as 
the military head of a 
military government, the 
Opportunity of com- 
manding the respect of 
his people by such a con- 
duct of the war as will 
lead to decisive victory, 
is not one to belost. If 
the accounts that have 
reached us of the last 
moments of Nicholas be 
trae, a resolute prosecu- 
tion of the war is a sa- 
cred legaey bequeathed 
by the last Czar to his 
successor. We have no 
evidence he will shrink 
from the responsibility. 
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SECRETS OF THER CELLS: 
LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY RFV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


[concLuDED.] 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG QUAKER-CONVICT. 


Tne reader of the last number of these sketches may have 
been interested in the young convict who so nobly sacrificed his 
life to the claims of the suffering and dying. I shall in the pres- 
ent number give his singular and romantic history, as received 
not only from his own lips, but from others after his death. 

My first interview with this interesting prisoner was after the 
usual Sunday morning service in the prison was over. He sat 
directly in front of me. It was a new face, as he had been re- 
ceived during the week. Instead of the defiant look, or the 
downcast look, one or the other of which aspects usually char- 
acterizes the convict, his face wore a calm and self-respectful ex- 
pression, his air was marked by dignity and his bearing manly. 
His face and head were finely shaped, and his figure tall and 
erect, the outlines of which not even the coarse prison dress 
could degrade. The expression of his eyes was singularly 
pleasing, and the whole face struck me as one of the most inter- 
esting I had ever seen : it seemed no face for that convict’s bench : 
he seemed indeed a being of another sphere, surrounded by the 
guilt-enstamped visages of his fellows. During the service he 
gave the most earnest heed to all that was said. 

When he returned with the rest to his cell, he walked with a 
free and manly tread, as if he and guilt had never met. I felt 
interested in him and inquired of the guard who he was. 

“ A Quaker, sir,” was his reply. 

“A Quaker in a penitentiary!” I repeated. 
unusual thing for them to commit crimes !” 

“ Ask him, sir, and he will tell you he has committed no 
crime !” 

“What is he sentenced for ?” 

“ Negro-stealing !” 

“Such a face,” I replied, “could never belong to a negro- 
stealer! He is either an innocent man sentenced wrongfully, or 
that fine countenance is a mask to the worst sort of character.” 

“ He confessed it, sir,” answered the guard, who was at that 
moment called away on duty. 

This was my first knowledge of the young Quaker-convict, 
whom afterwards I knew so well, and knew only to esteem and be 
deeply interested in, though as a southern man, I could not sym- 
pathize with him in the unlawful act which had placed him 
under imprisonment: but I could not but respect him for the 
consistency with which he carried out the great principles of 
common liberty which had been early infused into his mind. 


“It is a very 


Let my reader carry his mind in imagination to a little, retired 
village nestled between two romantic hills in the interior of Ohio. 
At the foot of one of these wooded eminences, stands a neat 
farm-house, surrounded by the smoothest lawn, and extensive 
fields, waving, at the time of our history, with golden wheat and 
shining corn. A level intervale of mowing grass lay between 
the snow-white farm-house dotted with the graceful American 
elm, amid a group of which rose the broad roof of the thrifty 
farmer’s large barn. The whole aspect of the scene was one of 
comfort, neatness, order and substantial independence. 

On the evening of the day in question, the farmer and his 
household, after an early tea, were seated upon the porch enjoy- 
ing the sunset and the view of the pleasant river winding away in 
the distance, looking like a flowing sheet of liquid gold in the 
reflection of the ekyey splendors. 

The group consisted of four persons, the old people, their only 
son, and a young maiden with sunny blue eyes, and looking like 
a prim Hebe in the neatly fitting garb of the Quakers, which she 
wore ; and her face had the calm, sweet, almost holy expression 
which one cannot help but observing to be characteristic of the 
young females of this unimpassioned sect. 

By her side, holding her hand in his with respectful tenderness, 
and talking with her in a low tone, as if meant only for her 
bending ear alone, sat a handsome young man in a Quaker’s drab 
costume, but which he wore like a prince, his manly beauty and 
dignity giving grace to it, as they would have done to a beggar’s 
dress ; for it is not the dress that dignifies or lowers the man, 
but the man the dress. 

On the other side of the stoop sat a large-framed man, with a 
strongly-marked countenance, the expression and general charac- 
ter of which denoted sound practical sense, control of self, and 
shrewd intelligence, combined with amiability and gentleness. 
He was the owner of the farm, and in his Quaker dress was as 
neat and orderly as his handsome farm itself. He had been read- 
ing through iron rimmed spectacles, in a newspaper, and was 
now evidently meditating upon some article which he had read. 
His good wife, a pretty-looking, rosy, smooth-cheeked old lady 
jn a plain Quaker cap and drab gown, was knitting close by his 
side—her chair in that loving proximity to his which showed that 
she truly loved him. She had clearly been a beauty (a Quaker 
belle, which is the loveliest of all belles when they are lovely), 
and now seemed to be the personification of love, peace, gentle- 


ness and quiet. No ripple of passion, no vibration of anger had 
ever moved across the serenity of that placid brow. 

“ Anne, it is my sacred ‘duty, as it is that of every man, to 
succor the distressed. Thy affection should not try to hedge up 
my path to duty. These millions of bondmen cry unto us for 
help! Shall we fold our hands and let them perish in their 
chains! No! I have resolved on my course of action. I have 
solemnly devoted myself to the deliverance of the captive ! Many 
shall yet hear my voice, God willing, bidding them go free! 
To-morrow I depart on my mission !” 

These words were spoken by the young man to the maiden 
with high enthusiasm, but in a low tone, and calmly and firmly. 

“ But, Richard, I fear that you will endanger your life! You 
will certainly fall a sacrifice to your devotion to this cause if you 
go, as you determine, into these Southern States. They do not 
feel, there, as you do, my friend; and—” 

“No more, Anne. Suppose your brother were a prisoner of 
war in the castle of Peroté, in Mexico; and suppose I were re- 
solved to go to Mexico to endeavor to effect his escape! Would 
you object to my departure ?” 

“* But there is a great difference beo—” 

“None at all, dear Anne, I assure thee,” answered the young 
lover of the maiden. “There is the same merit in rescuing 
slaves from bondage as men who are made prisoners in war.” 

The maiden looked perplexed. She was not able to solve the 
puzzling question, or perceive the exact distinction; but she 
instantly felt that there was a difference. 

“My son is right, Anne,” said the old Quaker, quietly. “TI 
have instructed him in these principles from a boy. 1 hope to 
see him one day raised up to be the friend of the oppressed 
African. Go, my son, tomorrow! Go with thy father’s bless- 
ing. Do what good thou canst. If thou deliverest one of 
God’s creatures from bondage, thou hast not lived in vain, 
though thou shouldst sacrifice thy life in the attempt. We are 
born into this world for others, not for ourselves. We must 
seek to do good to those who are unfortunate. This is the end 
of being—doing good! Oppose him not, maiden ; he will return 
with God’s blessing.” 

The next morning early, the youthful enthusiast took a tender 
leave of Anne, his betrothed bride, embraced his mother and 
father, receiving their blessing, and departed on his mission. 
The old people parted from him with the pride with which a 
patriot father and mother would have taken leave of their son 
going forth armed to battle against the enemies of. his country. 
From his boyhood they had dedicated him to be a defender and 
advocate of the oppressed! With his mother’s milk he had 
drawn in his horror of slavery; and from his father’s precepts 
imbibed a burning desire to be conspicuous in delivering them 
from bondage. As he grew up, his ideas were strengthened by 
newspapers and books bearing antagonistically upon the subject ; 
and the sight (rarely seen in his secluded village) of an escaped 
slave filled his young heart with wild dreams of romantic action ! 
Hours he would sit by his father’s hearth, listening to the Afri- 
can’s tales of his adventures and sufferings in bondage and in 
escape ; until he felt that he would be willing to die, to pour out 
his life’s blood to rescue one poor negro from his servitude and 
place his feet upon the free soil of Ohio. His waking thoughts 
were of adventures possible to occur in the South by-and.by, of 
which he was to be the hero; and his dreams were of thrilling 
incidents connected with aiding slaves to escape. 


The father had evidently, with a spirit that can only be appre- 
ciated and understood by those who know well the Quaker char- 
acter, dedicated his child to the work which we see him now about 
to enter upon, as a youth Ieaves his paternal roof for the battle 
field. Maternal love had its misgivings in the mother’s heart, 
as she saw her noble son mount his horse at the gate and ride 
away, as a young knight of old would go forth to free the Holy 
Land from the Saracen. Her heart was heavy; but she was 
governed in all things by the sterner will of her husband. Anne 
was an orphan, an adopted child, and though not allied hy blood 
to the young man, held to him that holier relation which love 
creates ; and when she could no longer see his retiring form, hid- 
den by a turn in the road, she fled to her room to pour out her 
sorrow in tears. They had exchanged miniatures, and bending 
over his, she bathed it with tears and warmed it with her kisses, 
saying with more passion than became a Quaker maiden : 

“ Richard! O, Richard! I feel that I shall never, never see 
thee again !” ° 

Sadly were her fears realized. 

The young enthusiast, educated to a fatal error, who was now 
going forth to find a martyr’s death upon the field of human 
freedom, arrived on the third day at Cincinnati. Well-mounted, 
provided with a plenty of money by his father, he had at his 
command every facility for carrying forward the initiatory meas- 
ures of his enterprise. He had met by chance on the levee of 
the city with an escaped slave, who attracted by his Quaker 
costume, approached him, for the slave knows well the drab coat, 
by description or sight, and this coat they have been told is worn 
by men who are ever their friends and the foe of the southern 
master. Therefore, with confidence the escaped slave approached 
Richard, and said : 

“ Master, I hope you well.” 

“ Yes, my friend,” answered Richard, kindly, and taking the 
negro’s hand with a deference and respect he would doubtless 
have denied to one of his own race, “lam well. I hope thou 
art happy as well as free |” 

“T would be, massa,” answered the negro, with an aspect of 
sorrow, “ but how can a poor man be happy with wife and children 
in bondage ?” 


“ Your wife and children slaves!” repeated Richard, the blood 


meunting to his cheeks, and all his enthusiasm aroused, while 
philanthropy for the slave, which was bred in his very bone, 
showed itself in his manner. ‘ Where are they? When didst 
thou thyself escape ?” 

“ They are in Nashville, master! I know you are a good friend 
to us, and I tell you all. They belong to massa I got 
away six weeks ago; and I hoped to be able to get good white 
men help me buy ’em. But dey all tell poor slave dat dey hab 
no money to buy. Dat my wife and little ones must escape just 
as I did! Iden ask ’em to help me to work to get money; but 
dey sniff at poor nigger, and tell him dat freedom ‘nuff widout 
money; and I must get long as I could!” 

“Thou hast fallen in with men who are hypocrites, and not 
true lovers of the slave,” answered Richard, with indignant color 
mantling his cheeks and the fire of resentment flashing from 
his eyes. 

“ Dey are de committy, master, what help de runaway slave!” 

“They are not the slave’s friends! Providence has cast thee 
in my way, my poor friend!” added the youthful crusader, “| 
will act differently. I will go to Nashville and rescue thy wife 
and children !” 

“You will, master! God bless your soul! 
don’t b’lieve you are airnest !” 

“Never man spake truer word. Come aside here and tell me 
where they are to be found. Here is a steamer already to depart 
for that place. It will take me there in three days, and perhaps 
in two weeks I may have the happiness of restoring thy wife and 
babes to thy arms !” 

The slave regarded the young man with tearful eyes : 

“« Ah, master, if you should, we will all be your slaves for life!” 

“My slaves! my slaves!” repeated the young liberator, with 
an exclamation and looks of surprise. ‘No, no. Poor man, 
your life has been in bondage and you know no other state. You 
shall be my friends, my brethren! We are all God’s children! 
One star differeth from another star in glory! So is it with white 
men and black. We are all God’s children, and shall all shine 
as stars in the kingdom of heaven, though one may differ from 
another in glory. Come and tell me all that will enable me to 
find your wife.” 

He led the man aside to a box, where scated, the one told and 
the other listened to all the details of locality, about as to the 
street and residence of the master of David’s wife, for David was 
the name the late slave gave to Richard. 

When the young Quaker had gained all the intelligence which 
was necessary to enable him to act when he should reach Nash- 
ville, he gave his horse to the slave and bade him sell him and 
consider the money as his own, as he should have no more use 
for him. He arranged that the escaped slave should be found at 
a certain house on Fourth Street when he should return with his 
freed wife and children. The slave, with a profusion of thanks, 
took possession of the horse; and Richard, shaking him warmly 
by the hand, placed his saddle-bags on his arm and hastened on 
board the steamer, which was ringing its last bell. In a quarter 
of an hour later he was descending the Ohio, fairly embarked on 
the crusade against slavery to which he had looked forward from 
early youth, and which he considered the proper aim and object 
of his life. 

Already have I compared the young Quaker to a crusader: 
and with the spirit of one did he embark on the mission before 
him. To his mind, educated as he had been, the rescue of slaves 
from servitude was as great and noble a work as the rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre could be to an ardent Christian knight. The 
glory of the two enterprises, in his view, was equal, and each 
equally challenging the applause of the world. 

It was with a proud and joyous step that he walked the deck 
of the steamer which was conveying him to the scenes where he 
could carry out into action the dreams of his youth. 


On the evening of the fourth day after leaving Cincinnati, the 
steamer came in sight of the “City of Rocks,” as Nashville has 
been poetically called. As he was about to land, a gray-headed, 
chivalrous bearing old gentleman accosted him, and laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, said : 

“ My dear young sir, if you intend to remain long in this city, 
I advise you, as a friend, to keep your sentiments upon slavery 
within your own breast. To express them as openly as you did 
this morning when that runaway was brought on board in irons, 
will get you into trouble.” 

“ thank thee, friend, very kindly ; but I am the friend of the 
slave, and the foe of those who oppress them! What right had 
the man to that man—for men they were both, master and slave ' 
What right had he to chain him ?”’ 

“ His property? But—” 

“ But what gave him a right to hold property in a human 
being ?”’ demanded the young Quaker, boldly. 

“ The laws of this State, young sir! The law, I repeat,” 
sponded the old gentleman, firmly and pointedly. “It was /aufd 
by our laws, for that man to hold that negro in slavery ; and it 
was unlawfal for you to interfere to set aside the law.” 

The crowding of passengers on shore separated the two collo- 
quists, and Richard took his way towards an hotel, carrying his 
saddle-bags on his arm. 

“ There goes an abolitionist, and a Quaker at that, and they 
are the worst sort,” said the mate, pointing out the young Tiber 
ator to the clerk of the boat. “If it hadn’t been for the inter 
ference of that old gentleman, he would have got a coat of ts 
over that drab suit, and feathers enough to help him fly back 
Ohio, where he came from.”’ 

The feelings of all on board the boat were evidently very Po 
itively opposed to anything like abolition in practice. 
Richard reached the Nashville inn he retired to a room and with 


Ah, master, | 
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out resting himself, at once proceeded to study the memoranda 
which he had written down from the fugitive slave—David’s 
account of the locality where his wife and children were. By 
means of a map of the city, hanging in the office, he soon ascer- 
tained the bearings of the house he was to visit from the hotel. 
He also made certain cautious inquiries from a servant who 
waited on him in his room. 

As night drew near he covered his Quaker coat with a brown 
linen sack, and exchanged his hat for a glazed cap, thus com- 
pletely metamorphosing his appearance; giving him, with his 
tall, symmetrical figure, a decidedly military air. Thus attired, 
or rather disguised, he went out in search of the house where the 
wife and children of David were held in bondage. 

He succeeded, though not without some difficulty, in reaching 
the place. Following the directions given to him by the fugitive, 
he entered the yard by a gate to a garden in the rear, which con- 
ducted him to the kitchen. He listened and heard voices within, 
the voice of a woman and of children. His heart bounded with 
joy. Not Blondel, the minstrel, when he heard the answering 
verse of his song come back to his ears from the tower window, 
felt more joy or triumph. And the young Quaker, so complete 
had been his education in reference to slavery, felt that he was 
doing as noble and praisewortay an act in trying to rescue the 
wife and children of the fugitive, as Blondel was in trying to aid 
the escape of his king. Nay, he felt the same absence of guilt 
and confidence in the justness of his conduct, that he would have 
done in rescuing a lady and her children from the hands of an 
enemy who had made them captive in the chances of war. 

The idea of being a “ slave-stealer,” a breaker of the laws of 
the land, a rebellious citizen, a robber of other men’s “ goods,” 
crossed not his mind. It contained but one idea—redress of hu- 
man wrongs! As a deliverer and liberator of the oppressed 
alone did he regard himself. He felt that he was engaged in an 
act (secret though it was for fear of men) that God would smile 
upon and approve! So was he educated—so are thousands ed- 
ucated ! and it is as easy for the leopard to change his spots, as 
for these men’s minds to be impressed with an idea opposing 
those with which they are imbued by education. 

The young Quaker, therefore, felt no shame, experienced no 
sense of guilt. 

At length he found means to draw the attention of the servant- 
woman, and placed in her hands a token from her husband which 
satisfied her not only of his safety, but that the bearer of it was 
the friend of both. 

Several meetings, four successive nights, took place, at which 
the preliminaries were all arranged. It was decided that he was 
to have a hack ready at the rear gate of the garden, at eight in 
the morning, while the family were engaged at the breakfast table ; 
and that they should cross the river by the old bridge and go 
down to Clarksville, thirty-five miles below, and there embark, in 
the capacity of “ master and slaves,” for Cincinnati. 

This plan was admirable in conception, and a man who knew 
more of the world than young Dillingham, would doubtless have 
effected his object in safely reaching Cincinnati. But our hero 
knew nothing of the world. He was brought up in the retire- 
ment of the country. Men he knew nothing of, and classified 
mankind as slave-holders and abolitionists. In his estimation, 
every man he saw was either one or the other. With all his en- 
ergy and common sense, with all his cleverness and amiability 
and love of freedom, he had the simplicity of a child. He was 
wholly without tact or suspicion ; and it was with reluctance that 
he could get his own consent to put on any disguise to enable 
him to effect his purposes easier. 

On the morning in question, the hack, driven by a black man, 
who had no suspicion of the business on hand, was at the gate 
in the back lane. The wife and children of David the fugitive 
soon appeared, each carrying a bundle, being five in all. They 
appeared greatly alarmed. Richard mounted the box with the 
driver! In this style the hack took its way across the public 
square in the direction of the bridge. More than one passer-by 
turned his head to take a second look; but as country purchasers 
of negroes sometimes take all sorts of conveyances to get them 
out home, there was no suspicion excited. Nor at the toll-gate, 
where Richard stopped to pay toll, would any suspicion have 
been aroused if he had had more knowledge of haman nature. 

“You've got a fine lot of negroes, sir,” remarked the toll-man, 
in acareless tone, to him, as he gave him back the change. “ Who 
8 selling in town ?” 

“I didn’t buy them, friend,” answered Dillingham. 

“No. Then they are not yours ?” 

oa" on, friend!” said Richard, in reply; “let us not 

“I think that woman belongs to Colonel ,” said a man 
who stood near the toll-keeper. “ The fellow seemed embarrass- 
td, and looked as if he was in too much of a hurry to be doing 
the right thing. I wonder if he hasn’t stole one or more of 

“Not to ran them off in a hack, in open day,” answered the 
tol-man. It is all right!” 

“Well, I don’t believe it is,” replied the shrewd man, who had 

spoken. 

“What is it, boys?” asked a constable, who was crossing the 

. and stopped to pay toll. 

We were talking aBout that hack full of darkies. It looks 

Didn’t you notice ’em ?” 

Yes, but it was dark under the bridge, and I couldn’t see 

Was inside. Do you say it was full of negroes ?” 


“Yes, chock full, bundles and all,” answered the toll-gate 


keeper. 
“Til soon see if anything is wrong,” exclaimed the officer ; 


for if there is any species of movable property on which all 
southerners, high or low, keep habitually a close observation, 
aroused at once by anything suspicious in circumstances, it is in 
slave property. 

The officer went to an adjacent stable and soon returned 
mounted. In half an hour he came up with the hack, which was 
going very fast. He at once recognized the driver of it as an old 
faithful African who belonged to a livery stable. 

“What, Simon, is it you, man?” he called out in a cheerful 
tone. ‘“ Where are you driving to at such a rate and with such 
a cargo aboard ?” 

“To Clarksville, massa,” answered the coachman, civilly. 

“Are those your people, sir?” asked the officer civilly of 
Dillingham, whom he eyed with the closest professional scrutiny. 

“No, friend,” answered the young man, quietly and truthfully, 
for he knew not how to conceal aught by falsehood. 

“‘ Whose are they ?” demanded the officer, still politely. 

“ Why, sir, they are free—at least—they are soon to—I mean 
that they are no longer in bondage.” 

“Do you live in Tennessee ?” 

“No, friend,” answered the young liberator, embarrassed and 
alarmed by this close questioning of his pursuer, whom he now 
began to suspect had followed the hack intentionally. 

“« Where do you live ?” 

“Tn Ohio.” 

“ Simon, where did you take these slaves in ? 
or you may get into trouble. 


Answer truly, 
I clearly recognize the woman.” 

Simon became frightened. He stopped his horses and told all 
he knew to the officer. The woman then confessed that she was 
running away. The matter was now too clear for Dillingham to 
attempt any concealment, and he came out frankly with a fall 
acknowledgement of the truth. 

“You are my prisoner!” said the officer. 
drive back to town.” 

The young emancipator, Dillingham, on being arrested made 
no resistance. Before the examining justice he frankly confessed 
his intention to carry off the slaves for the purpose of giving 
them their liberty, but he denied that he had been guilty of any 
crime. 

When his trial came off, he refused to employ counsel in his 
defence, although one of the most eminent lawyers in Nashville 
volunteered his services ; for the frankness, the evident sincerity, 
manliness and gentleness of the prisoner, as well as his youth, in- 
terested all persons in his favor. Popular feeling excused the 
act on the score of his inexperience, youth and peculiar education. 


When the day of trial came, the court-house was crowded. 
There was no resentment on the faces of the throng, as would be 
looked for when an abolitionist taken in the act of running off 
with slaves, was brought before a southern community. The ex- 
pression of their faces showed kindly sympathy and a lively curios- 
ity. When called upon if he had any defence to make, the young 
Quaker rose up and facing the court, exhibited as fine a counte- 
nance and as manly an air as innocence would wish to be invest- 
ed with. Fearlessly yet modestly, calmly yet earnestly, he plead 
his own case. With a knowledge of the laws of Southern States 
and an originality of application of the principles of equity, that 
surprised bench and bar, he went on in his defence, enchaining 
the attention of all who heard him. It was remarked that a finer 
defence had never been spoken within that court-room. 

The feeling awakened by his address to the bench and to the 
jury led to a strong effort to secure his pardon should he be sen- 
tenced. The law demanded three years in the penitentiary for 
the offence with which he was charged. But the court, in con- 
sideration of his youth and the interest manifested in his case, 
shortened the time of imprisonment one year. He received the 
sentence of the court with a bow full of dignity and submission. 

The same evening he was conducted to the penitentiary. His 
face was cheerful and his bearing lofty ; he walked along like a 
conqueror, or rather a martyr, as he felt himself to be, going to 
be crowned with his reward. 

He was taken into the guard-house—his name, height and de- 
scription carefully noted in the book kept for the purpose. He 
was then conducted into the “ robing-room ” adjacent, where his 
hair was sheared closely to his head, his dress exchanged for 
the coarse gray and pie bald “uniform” of the prisoner, and in 
ten minutes he was at work with a hundred others, habited and 
cropped like himself, in the stone-yards, pecking away at the 
blocks which were to go to building up the capitol. 

I have already spoken of my interviews with him. The reader 
has seen how his integrity and amiability won the confidence of 
the officers, and that he was soon taken from the stone-yard to do 
lighter duties in the hospital, and to act as librarian, etc. The 
reader has seen how like a true Samaritan he behaved during 
the cholera, not counting his life dear to him. We have seen 
how he sacrificed his life at the last to the duties of humanity, 
dying a martyr to his principles. 

This young man is probably the only true and confessed eman- 
cipator who ever received the sympathy of the southern people. 
His memory to this day is kindly cherished in the prison, aad in 
the city where he made his defence, he is spoken of with sym- 
pathy and admiration. When it was known that his death had 
taken place in prison, the Nashville papers each devoted a kind, 
complimentary paragraph to him, and expressed regret at his 
untimely end. 


“Simon, turn and 


» 


The celebrated Henderson, the actor, was seldom known to be 
in a passion. When at Oxford, he was one day debating with a 
fellow-student, who, not keeping his. temper, threw a glass of wine 
in his face. Mr, Henderson took out his handkerchief, wiped his 
face, and coolly said, “That, sir, was a digression—now for the 
argument.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


AN INCIDENT FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY WILLIAM MELBOURNE. 


Iw the street Saint-Joseph, at Vienna, was a shop of ancient 
and modern curiosities, occupied by the honest George Ratler. 
Every week, for a long while, a pale-faced gentleman might have 
been scen entering it, who, after purchasing some little trinket, 
would stop and play awhile with the broker’s little children. He 
was well-known in person, seemed an old friend, and yet they 
knew not his name. 

One morning, hearing Rutler hushing the noise of his children, 
he learned that Madame Rutler had given birth a few hours 
before to her twelfth child. 

“The twelfth!” said he. 
Rutler ?”’ 

“ Alas, sir! Godfathers are not lackinz to the children of the 
rich ; but I know not where I shall find one for this poor little 
new-born girl.” 

“Ah! Suppose then I do you the office, and we will call her 
Gabriella. And, if it please you, I will remit you one hundred 
florins for the expenses of her baptism. I will not meddle at all 
with it, and here is my address, that you may let me imagine it 
when all is ready.” 

“Ah, sir! But how can I ever repay you for this favor? ” 

“Task this only, that you let me sit a few moments at this 
piano. The thought, with which for a long time I have endeav- 
ored to conclude a musical composition, has just flashed over 
me. If I do not try it now, it may escape me entirely.” 

The good man Rutler places a stool before the instrument, the 
gentleman seats himself, opens it, and after a delicate prelude, 
touches the keys with an expression which proves him a perfect 
master. In a few moments, the passers-by pause at the shop 
door ; the music acts like a charm upon the little ones, and they 
no longer need their father’s voice to still their cries; all, adults 
and children, listen spell-bound, to the heavenly harmony, and 
they feel that the musician is Mozart himself. 

Without giving the least attention to the crowd about him, as 
soon as he had judged himself of the effects of his inspiration, 
he took a sheet of paper, traced the air, rose with cheeks more 
flushed than usually, renewed his offer to his host and departed. 

About three days afterward, Rutler repaired to the indicated 
address ; but he shuddered when he gained it, for a coffin stood 
at the door; Mozart was no more! Sad at heart, he returned; 
and with weeping eyes regarded the piano from whose keys had 
issued the /ast notes of Mozart, of that requiem, the conclusion of 
which a fatal presentiment had for two months prevented. 

The child of whom he desired to become the godfather, re- 
ceived the name of Gabriella as he had wished, and when the 
story became known, the curious ran in crowds to bargain with 
the broker for that piano which had been but a single time touch- 
ed by the god of German music. It found more than one ama- 
teur ready to purchase it, and Rutler sold it finally for four 
hundred florins, which was the dowry of Gabriella. 


“Have you a godfather, Mr. 


. AN ENGLISHMAN AT THE OPERA. 

The Musical Gazette has the following: ‘‘One of Auber’s fa- 
vorite operas in Europe is Le Bal Masque, which is frequently 
performed all over the continent. A part of the plot consists in 
a conspiracy against the life of the king, and one scene represents 
the conspirators drawing lots to determine which of them shall 
become the assassin. A few years ago, an English gentleman 
was travelling all over France and Germany, and directing his 
steps to whatever town this opera was to be performed in. And, 
moreover, as ‘ Milor’ was rich, he often had extra performances 
given. He was in correspondence with almost every opera man- 
ager, who always informed him when Le Bal Masque was to be 
given, and he was sure to be there. At last one day, a gen- 
tleman asked: My dear sir, will you please tell me why you 
are always so anxious to see this particular opera?’ ‘ With the 

test pleasure,’ answered the Englishman ; ‘the reason is sim- 
ply this; I happened to see it several times in succession, and I 
found that every time in the scene where the conspirators draw 
lots, the lot fell on the same person. Now I thought this so 
singular, that I was determined to make further researches. 
Accordingly I have seen this opera five hundred and eighty-four 
times; and, would you believe it, every time the lot has fallen 
upon the same unfortunate individual !’” 


A GOOD REASON, 

The Duke de Roclore, the favorite wit and buffoon of Louis 
XIV., was in his person far from agreeable : his countenance was 
rather forbidding, and his figure ill-shaped. Another nobleman, 
whose figure was even inferior to that of Roclore, having killed 
his antagonist in a duel, applied to the duke for his interest and 
protection, knowing it was the only channel through which he 
could obtain a pardon. The duke readily engaged in his friend’s 
interest, and fairly rallicd the king into a compliance. After the 
king had finished a fit of laughter, and given his royal promise, 
he inquired of Roclore what could possibly make him so stren- 
uous in his intercession. ‘‘I will tell your majesty,” said the 
facetious duke: “‘if he had suffered, I should have been the 
ugliest man in France.”—Court Gazette. 


+ > 


ECHOES. 

The best echoes (says a writer on architecture) are produced 
by lel walls. At a villa, near Milan, there extend two 
parle wings about fifty-eight paces from each other, the sur- 
aces of which are unbroken either by doors or windows. The 
sound of the human voice, or rather a word quickly pronounced 
is repeated above forty times, and the report of a pistol from 
fifty to sixty times. r. Plot mentions an echo in Woodstock 


Park, which repeats seventeen syllables by day, and twenty by 
night. An echo on the north side of Shipley church, in a 
echo in 


repeats twenty syllables. There is also a remarkable 
venerable church of St. Albans.—Home Journal. 
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CRIMEAN WAR SCENES. 

The great popularity of our il- 
lustrations of the war in the East, 
and the repeated requests that have 
red in upon us from all quarters 
tocontinue them, have induced us to 
embellish the pages of the Pictorial 
with pictures and descriptions of 
some of the incidents of the war at 
which we have just glanced, and to 
make a permanent record of certain 
features that belong to history. 
It has been justly observed that 
“the soldiers of France and Eng- 
land have more than upheld the 
traditional renown of their arms, 
and their heroism will endure com- 
parison with the most famous con- 
flicts of antiquity. Not Canne, 
not Thrasymene, not Thermopylz 
itself, has witnessed deeds of more 
heroic daring, scenes of more ro- 
mantic gallantry, than those which 
have shed the lustre of an undying 
glory on the banks of the Alma, 
¢ valley of Balaclava, and the 
crimsoned cliffs of Inkermann.” 
The first two engravings of the 
present series—the death of Cap- 
tain Nolan and the escape of Cap- 
tain Low—relate to occurrences 
in the battle of Balaclava. This 
affair, it will be remembcred, took 
place on the 25th of October, 1854. 
The Turks, who were entrusted 


with the charge of four rcdoubts, 
on being warmly attacked by the 
Russians, fled, notwithstanding the 
active preparations making in the 
rear to support and relieve them. 
Sir George Cathcart, commanding 
the fourth, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, with the first division, 
moved towards the scene of action, 
while General Bosquet’s division 
(the 30:h) got under arms, and a 


strong detachment of French ar- 
tillery and Chasseurs d’ Africa were 
despatched to aid the British in the 
defence of the valley. The nine- 
ty-third — under Sir 
Colin Campbell, occupied the road 
leading into the town of Balaclava, 


and Lord Lucan’s bugles sounded 
the saddle-call. The spectator, who 
occupied a position commanding 
the entire scene of action, might 
have beheld, soon after the alarm was given, jets of white smoke 
all along the advanced lines, showing that the work had already 
commenced, while the rapid advance of light infantry detach- 
ments, the galloping to and fro of staff officers, and the glittering 
sweep of the mounted escorts to the French and English generals, 
made up one of those brilliant pageants which impart such be- 
wildering fascination to the deadly game of war. The Russian 
column of attack made a formidable appearance. A mile in ad- 
vance of their main body were two batteries of light artil'ery, 
playing away incessantly on the allied redoubts. Behind these 
rode six compact squares of cavalry, with mounted skirmishers 
in front. At intervals were heavy pieces of artillery, and then 
ponderous masses of infantry pouring into the fated valley. But 
such affairs are best related eye-witnesses. “Just as I came 
up,” writes an Englishman who was present at the scene, “ the 
Russians had carried No. 1 redoubt, the farthest and most elevated 
of all, and their horsemen were chasing the Turks across the in- 
terval which lay between it and redoubt No. 2. At that moment, 
the cavalry, under Lord Lucan, were formed in glittering masses, 
the light brigade, under Lord Cardigan, in advance; the heavy 
brigade, under Brigadier-General Scarlett, in reserve. They 
were drawn up just in front of their en- 
campment, and were concealed from the 
view of the enemy by a slight ‘wave ’ in 
the plain. Considerably to the rear of 
their right, the ninety-third Highlanders 
were drawn up in line, in front of the 

proach to Balaclava. Above and be- 
hind them, in the heights, the marines 
were visible through the glass, drawn up 
under arms, and the gunners could be 
seen ready in the earth-works, in which 
were placed the heavy ships’ guns. The 
ninety-third had originally been advanced 
somewhat more into the plain, but the 


instant the Russians got possession of 
their first redoubt, they opened a fire on 
them from their own guns, which inflicted 
some injury, and Sir Colin Campbell 
‘retired’ his men to a better position. 
To our inexpressible disgust, we saw the 
Turks in redoubt No. 2 fly at their ap- 
proach. They ran in scattered groups 
across towards redoubt No. 3 and to- 
wards Balaclava; but the horse-hoof of 
the Cossack was too quick for them, and 
sword and lance were busily plied among 
the retreating herd. The yells of the 
ursuers and pursued were plainly audi- 
Bie. As the lancers and light caval- 
ry of the Russians advanced, they 
gathered up their skirmishers with great 
speed and in excellent order—the rowed 
trails of men, which played all over the val- 
~y like moonlight on the water, contract- 
, gathered up, and the little peloton (pla- 
toon) in a few moments became a solid 
column. Then up came their guns, in 
rashed their gunners to the abandoned 
redoubts, and the guns of No. 2 redoubt 
soon played with deadly effect upon the 
dispirited defenders of No. 3 redoubt. 
Two or three shots in return from the 
earth-works, and all is silent. The 
Turks swarm over the earthworks, and 
run in confusion towards the town, firing 
their muskets at the enemy as they run. 
Again the solid column of cavalry opens 


CHARGE AT BALACLAVA, AND DEATH OF CAPT. NOLAN, 


like a fan, and resolves itself intoa ‘long spray’ of skirmishers. 
It laps the flying Turks, steel flashes in the air, and down goes 
the poor Moslem, quivering on the plain, split through fez and 
musket guard, to the chin and breast-belt. here is no support 
for them. It is evident the Kussians have been too quick for us, 
for they have not held their redoubts long enough to enable us to 
bring them help. In vain the naval guns on the right fire on the 
Russian cavalry; the distance is too great for shot or shell to 
reach. In vain the Turkish gunners in the batteries which are 


laced along the French intrenchments strive to protect their fly- 


| 


ing countrymen ; their shot fly wide and short of the swarming | 


masses. The Turks betake themselves towards the Highlanders, 
where they check their flight and form into companies of the 
flanks of the Highlanders. As the Russian cavalry 6n the left 
of their line crown the hill across the valley, they perceive the 
Highlanders drawn up aé the distance of some half a mile, calm- 
ly awaiting their approach. They halt, and squadron after squad - 
ron flies up from the rear, till they have a body of some five hun 
dred men along the ridge—lancers, dragoons and hussars. Then 
they move en echelon in two bodies, with another in reserve. The 
cavalry who have been pursuing the Turks on the right are com- 


ing up the ridge beneath us, which 
co our cavalry from view, 
The heavy brigade in advance jg 
drawn up in two lines; the first 
line consists of the Scots Grays and 
of their old companions in glory, 
the Enniskillens ; the second of 
Royal Irish, of the fifth 
dragoon guards, and of the first 
Royal 8. The light cay. 
alry brigade is on their left, in two 
lines also. The silence is oppress- 
ive; between the cannon borsts one 
can hear the champing of bits and 
the clank of sabres in the valle 
below. ~The Russians on their 
drew breath for a moment, and 
then dashed at the Highlanders, 
The ground flies beneath their 
horses’ feet; gathering speed at 
every stride, they dashed on to 
wards that thin red streak, topped 
with a line of steel. The Turks 
fire a volley at eight hundred yards 
and ran. As the Rassians come 
within six hundred yards, down 
goes that line of steel in front, and 
out rings a rolling volley of Minié 
musketry. ‘The distance is too 
great ; the Russians are not checked, 
but still sweep onward with the 
whole force horse and man, 
through the smoke, here and there 
knocked over by the shot of our 
batteries above. With breathless 
suspense, every one awaits the 
bursting of the wave apon the line 


of Gachic rock ; bat ere they come 


withm a hundred and fifty yards, 
another deadly volley flashes from 
the levelled rifles, and carries death 
and terror into the Russians. They 
wheel abonut, open files right and 
left, and fly back faster than they 
came. ‘Bravo, Highlanders!’ 


‘well done!’ shout the excited 


crowd.” This incident was follow. 
ed by a splendid charge of British 
elite oF the Russian 
cavalry, hussars in their light blue 
jackets, embroidered with silver 
, sup ed by a crowd of 
lances, with bright pennons flut- 
tering from their spear heads, and 
heavy dragoons in their thick gray 
coats, charged down hill against 
: the British left, evidently resolved 
to ride over their opponents. At this moment the British trum- 
pets rang out a clear and bold defiance through the valley, and 
the Grays and Enniskilleners, grasping their sabres and dashing 
their rowels into their horses, plunged into the fray, dealing death 
at every stroke. Slashing their way through the first line of the 
enemy, they spurred on the second, and while they were cutting 
them up, the first Royals and fourth and fifth Dragoon Guards 
finished the destruction and route of the first line, and then aided 
in the defeat of the second. It had been well if this cavalry 
charge had been the only one attempted. But Lord Raglan sent 
his aide-de-camp, Captain Nolan, of the fifteenth hussars, with 
the following written order to Lord Lucan, who commanded the 
British light cavalry brigade: ‘‘ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry 
to advance rapidly to the front—follow the enemy and try to pre- 
vent the enemy carrying away the guns: Tr of horse ariil- 
lery may accompany. French cavalry is on your left. Imme- 
diate.” At the moment this order was delivered, the Russians 
were posted as follows: At the time of the retreat of the Russian 
cavalry, the infantry had fallen back to the head of the valley. 
The Russians occupied three of the captured redoubts, but abat- 
doned the fourth. On the left of the gorge were some heavy guns 
they had placed in battery. Across 
entrance of the gorge the cavalry occu 
pied an oblique line, drawn up in six 
compact divisions, covering about thirty 
guns, in the rear of which were posted 
six battalions of infantry, while heavy 
masses of infantry also lined the hills. 
The British light brigade were pro 
by a ridge, up to the base of which they 
had advanced. When Lord Lucan read 
the order, he was surprised at it, and in- 
quired of Capt. Nolan, ‘‘ Where are we 
to advance to?” Nolan instantly point 
ed to the Russian line, and replied, 
“There, my lord, are the enemy, 
there are the guns,” With great relue 
tance, Lucan then issued to Lord Ir 
gan the inevitable order to advance. In 
two tines, the brizade, setting spurs t0 
their horses, dashed forward. “ Into the 
valley of death rode the six hundred. 
Nolan went with them, Ac twelve hur 
dred yards thirty pieces of Russian 
non, luid with deadly precision, fit 
upon them, Nulan was among the ! 
to fall, as shown in the engraving: © 
was strack by the fragment of an 6X 
ploding shell. Yet he did not imme 
diately full. His body retained its 
tomed seat, while” his horse, 
round, dashed madly back to the Brits 
lines, and Hung the dead body phe 
of his comrades; ‘The Russian 
tore huge yaps through the 
brigade, still they dashed on. 


like 


smoke of the ‘batreries they for ol 


of death occasionally opened. 

ussian guns from the. hilisides 
played on the devoted band. Cutis 
down the artillerists, they rode betwe, 
the guns, then and 
again. an 
fiunk, and white they were cutung ©. 


way through desperate odds, the 
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nners, returning to their pieces, : 
blank discharge on friend and 
foe, tearing them to pieces with their 
grape and canister. The retreat of 
the remnant was covered by the heavy 
brigade, one hundred and ninety-eight 
of whom only answered to the roll-call 
after the affair. Lucan was wounded, 
and Cardigan’s uniform was riddled. 
Sach was this terrible episode of the 
battle, which closed at one o’clock P. M., 
both armies retiring to their former po- 
sition. Captain Nolan, whose death . 
formed one of the most touching epi- 
sodes in the tragedy of the day, was a 
son of the late Major Nolan, formerly 
of the seventieth regiment; who after- 
wards resided some years at-Milan, where 
he held the — of vice-consul. 
All his sons showed a predilection for 
the military profession, and at an early 
age, Lewis, the subject of this brief 
notice, entered the Austrian service. He 
there laid the foundation of that knowl- 
edge, on all points connected with cav- 
alry tactics, in which he rye ge | 
attained such proficiency; and even 
then he made himself conspicuous in 


his corps a8 @ fearless rider, After a 
short time passed in Hungary and on 
the Polish frontier, Captain Nolan left 


the Austrian service, being desirous of 
continuing his military career in the 
British army. He was according] 
gazetted to an ensigncy in the fou 
foot on the 15th of h, 1839, and 


the following month appointed to the 


fificenth Hussars, then in India, Short- 
ly after joining his regiment, his talents 
ined for him the notice of Sir Henry 
Fecdiager, at that time governor of 
Madras, from whom he received the a 
pointment of extra aide-de-camp on his 
staff. While residing in India, he occu- 
pied his time in acquiring some of the 
native dialects, in paying attention to 
the various details of the military sys- 
tem in the East, and in the pursuit of 
field sports; keeping up his character 
as a first-rate horseman by winning 
several well contested steeple-chases 
near Madras. Having obtained his troop, and the fifteenth Hus- 
sars being ordered home, he came to England on leave, before the 
regiment, and proceeded on a tour through Russia and other 


sof northern Europe. On his return to England, he pub- 
his book on the Organiaation, Drill and Manceuvres of 
avalry Corps,” so we nown amo milit: le. The 
work in the Horse re- 
ceived a staff appointment in the army leaving forthe East. His 
acknowledged good judgment, also, in the selection of horses, led 
to his being commissioned to make large purchases on the part of 
government at Tunis and elsewhere, which service he per- 
formed most satisfactorily.- Captain Nolan was devoted to his 
profession, and more especially to his own branch of the service, 
thinking that no force or obstacle, however formidable, could ever 
stand against a regular ch of British cavalry. His death was 
an illustration of this opinion. Captain Nolan was present at 
the battle of Alma, as aide-de camp to Brigadier General Airey, 
and at the time of his death he was only thirty-five years of age. 
He had two brothers, both of whom died while in the service, and 
he leaves a bereaved mother to mourn the loss of him, her onl 
surviving son, whose early career promised a future alike bril- 
liant to himself and useful to his 
country. Of the wonderful escapes 
of that day we may mention that of 
Captain, now Lieutenant Colonel, 
Low, of the fourth light dragoons, 
which forms the subject of our sec- 
ond engraving. We there see him 
with his bridle-reins and Colt’s re- 
volver in his left hand, in the act of 
cutting down a Russian hussar, 
while the dead and dying around him 
ve proof of his desperate valor. 
This brave officer actually succeeded 
in cutting his way out of the thick 
of the enemy after he had despatched 
thirteen of his assailants. is gal- 
lant soldier entered the service in 
1835, and has constantly sqrved, on 
the full pay of the cavalry, since that 
year, Slightly above the middle 
size, his broad chest and shoulders, 


long arms, narrow girth, fine manly 
countenance, with the long, light, 
xon moustache, altogether furm a 
the very beau ideal of the — 
cavalry sabreur—and such he nobly 
proved himself on that day, so fatal 
yet so famous for the light cavalry 
of Britain. After that terrible 
charge, in which he slew or unhorsed 
80 many of the enemy, dealing sabre- 
es, every one of which carried 
with it, he found himself al- 

most alone among the enemy’s 
men, three of whom bore down 

on the British cavalier, one on cach 
. k and one in front. Seizing his 
Colt’s revolver, he shot the two first 
Tight and left, and cutting down the 
third with his sabre, his good horse 
unded over him, and, although 
with a jaw broken by a grape shot, 
carried his heroic rider safe into the 
British lines. ‘The battle of Bala- 
Clava was, it will be remembered, 
owed by that of Inkermann, on 
the 5th of November, an event which 
ls the bloodiest in the great 
War drama of the Crimea. Accord- 
to General Canrobert’s estimate, 

no fewer than one hundred thousand 
men were employed against the ullies 
™ lokermann. 'Menschikotf’s inten- 
o Was evidently to crush tho allies 


numbers. They 


DEATH OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL STRANGWAYS. 


advanced, under cover of the fog, upon almost the only ex 
oint of the English lines. They attacked as early as five o'clock 
in the morning, and the fight waged with the most desperate valor 


on both sides till ten o’clock, when the Russians retired. It was 
a horrid scene of hand-to-hand fighting and carnage, and victory 
was only achieved by the indomitable courage of the allied troops. 
It has been called the “ soldiers’ battle.” In many respects it 
resembled that of Buena Vista, in our Mexican war. ‘“ The 
battle of Inkermann,” says an eye witness, “‘ admits of no descrip- 
tion. It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of sanguinary 
hand-to-hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assaulcs— 
in glens and valleys, in brushwood-glades and remote dells, hidden 
from all human eyes, and from which the conquerors, Russian or 
British, issued only to engage fresh foes, till our old supremacy, 
so rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the battalions 
of the Czar gave way before our steady courage and the chival- | 
rous fire of France.” An English officer who participated, and | 
was severely wounded in, the battle, bears still more emphatic 
testimony to the fury of the contest. “I have,” he says, “ al- 
ready read the accounts forwarded by newspaper correspondents, 
I have already scen the enumeration of the Russians slain ; but 
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DEATH OF SIR GEORGE CATHCART. 


sed | 


on my conscience, I believe no descrip- 
tion, no enumeration, has at all reached 
the mark. I was in every battle of the 
Peninsula—I have seen horrors enough 
for one man’s life ; but never, never did 
I witness anything approaching to the 
carnage, the fury, the fiendish deviltry 
of that drizzling morning of the fifth. I 
saw whole ranks battle with their mus- 
ket-stocks at men who played at quarter- 
staff; I saw them hang on each ot 
like gnashing bull-dogs, and roll 
on the ground over and over again, stab- 
bing, tearing, cutting and mangling like 
men who had lost every characteristic of 
humanity, and acquired more than tiger 
ferocity.” Our third engraving repre- 
sents the death of Brigadier General 
Strangways, who was killed in the early 
part of the action. About half past 
nine o’clock Lord Raglan and his staff 
were assembled on a knoll, in the vain 
hope of getting a glimpse of the battle 
which was raging below them. Here 
General Strangways was mortally 
wounded. A shell came right in among 
the staff; it exploded on Captain Som- 
erset’s horse, ripping him open ; a por- 
tion of the shell tore off the leather 
overalls of Captain Somerset’s trowsers ; 
it then struck down Captain Gordon’s 
horse and killed him at once, and then 
blew away General Strangways’s leg, so 
that it hung by a shred of flesh, and a 
bit of cloth, from the skin. The poor 
old general never moved a muscle of 
his face; he merely said, in a gentle 
voice, “ Will any one be kind enough 
to lift me off my horse?” He was 
taken down and laid on the ground, his 
life ebbing fast, and at last he was car- 
ried to the rear. But the gallant old 
man had not sufficient strength to un- 
dergo an operation, and ere two hours 
he had sunk to rest. General Strang- 


ways was lamented and bewailed by 
everybody. In his lifetime, people 


called him affectionately, “‘ the dear old 
general.” ‘‘Isaw,” observes an eye- 
witness of his last moments, “‘ the tears 
trickle down the manly cheeks of many 
artillery officers when they heard of his death.” His last words 
were, “I die, at least, a soldier’s death.” His remains were in- 
terred at the same time as those of Sir George Cathcart. Both 


were placed in coffins, and Lord Raglan and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, with the whole of the fourth division and the artillery, as- 
sisted in the ceremony of the day after the battle. Lord 
Raglan, in his official despatch of the battle of Inkermann, allud- 
ed to the brave officer, whose death has been so universally de- 
plored, as follows : “‘ Brigadier General Strangways was known 
to have distinguished himself in early life; and, in mature age, 
throughout a long service, he maintained the same character. The 
mode in which he had conducted the command of the artillery 
since it was placed in his hands by the departure, through illness, 
of Major General Cator, is entitled to my entire approbation, and 
was equally agreeable to those who were contided to his care.” 
General Strangways was eldest surviving son of the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Redlynch Fox Strangways. He was born 28th 
December, 1790. He served the campaign of 1813 and 1814 in 
Germany, including the battle of Goerde, 16th September, and 
Leipsic 16th, 18th, 19th October, 1813, for which the Swedish Or- 
der of the Sword was conferred upon him, he having commanded 
the after the death of 
Major Bogue, killed in action ; serv- 
ed also in the campaign of 1815, in- 
cluding the battles of Quatre-Bras 
and Waterloo, at which last he was 
slightly wounded. Our last engrav- 
ing delineates the death of Sir 
George Cathcart, which occurred as 
follows: Seeing his men disordered 
by the fire of a large column of Rus- 
sian infantry which was outflanking 
them, while portions of the various 
regiments composing his division 
were maintaining an unequal strug- 
gle with an overwhelming force, he 
rode down into the ravine in which 
they were engaged, to rally them. 
He perceived ut the same time that 
the Russians had actually got pos- 
session of a portion of the hill in the 
rear of one flank of his division, but 


still his stout heart never failed him 
for a moment. He rode at their 
head, encouraging them, and when 
the cry arose that the ammunition 
was failing, he said, coolly, ‘‘ Have 

ou not got your bayonets?” As 
he led on his men, it was observed 
that another body of men had gained 
the top of the hill behind them on 
the right, but it was impossible to 
tell whether they were friends or foes. 
A deadly volicy was poured into the 
scattered regiments. Sir George 
cheered them and led them back up 
the hill; but a flight of bullets 
assed where he rode, and he fell 
rom his horse close to the Russian 
columns. The men had to fight 
their way through a host of enemies, 
and lost fearfully. They were sur- 
rounded and bayoneted on all sides, 
and won their desperate way up the 
hill, with diminished ranks, and the 
loss of near five hundred men. Sir 
George Cathcart’s body was after- 
wards recovered, with a bullet-wound 
in the head, and three bayonet- 
wounds in the body. In this strug- 
gle, where the Russians fought with 
the greatest ferocity, and bayuncted 
the wounded as they fell, Colonel 


Swyny, Lieut. Dowling, and Major 
Wyne, were’ killed, and Brigadier 
Goedie was mortally wounded. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONG. 


BY WILLIAM L. SHOEMAKER. 


The earth as yet is pale and drear; 
Not yet’s the time for flowers ; 
Nor is there music in the grove, 
Nor blossoms in the bowers : 
But what care I 
For the bare earth or gloomy sky, 
While love 
Still deigns to bide with me, 
And brings me visions bright and clear, 
Of thee, my love, of thee! 


1 do not sigh for summer hours : 
Love’s warmth within me glows; 
And thou to me art far more fair 
Than summer’s fairest rose : 
In memory’s ear 
Thy voice, more sweet than song, I hear, 
And care 
Flies, like a cloud, from me; 
While in my heart bloom love's own flowers 
For thee, my love, for thee! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


HUBBA’S REVENGE. 


BY WILLIAM T. HALEY. 


Towakrps the close of the ninth century, Paris sustained one 
of the most terrible and prolonged sieges to which, from the 
foundation of the ancient Lutetia to our own day, the capital of 
the land of the Gauls has ever been subjected. From the year 
885 to the ycar 887, fierce and swarming hordes of Northmen had 
constantly, and almost completely, invested the city; and to all 
the usual sufferings of war, this strong and vigilant blockade 
added first famine and then pestilence. Again and again, when 
the Northmen had assailed the old Lutetia, they had easily, 
though with very questionable policy, been bribed to retire; but 
they now seemed determinately and inflexibly bent upon either 
reducing the city to a mere heap of ruins, or utterly expelling the 
inhabitants, and making the city their own abiding-place and cen- 
tral fortress, whence to overrun and subject the broad lands that 
lay invitingly around them in every direction. The celebrated 
Bishop Goslen, who, partly by brave resistance, but chiefly by 
impolitic money payments, had on more than one occasion saved 
the city from the Northmen, had now for some time rested peace- 
fully in the grave, in which he had been laid amidst the sincere 
tears and lamentations of the Lutetians. But his place was well 
and worthily filled by his episcopal successor, Anscheric, who to 
most of the good qualities of Goslen added a stern pride, which 
inclined him to resist the barbarians with fire and sword, rather 
than purchase their absence with gold; and Anscheric was ably 
and bravely seconded by the Abbot Eble, who seems to have had 
a double portion of the warlike spirit which, in that troublous 
and rugged age, men of his cloth so frequently manifested. 

During this, the most terrible of ali the sieges to which Lutetia, 
or Paris, was subjected, the Count of Eudes, who is so often 
and so honorably mentioned in the French history of that period, 
displayed even more than his usual conduct as a commander, and 
personal valor and self-devotion as a soldier. But, though ably 
and gallantly seconded by Anscheric and Eble, the Count of Eudes 
again and again repulsed the barbarians from the walls of the 
city, and made quite frightful havoc in their swarming ranks, his 
own losses in killed and wounded were proportionally great ; and 
it needed far less than his military sagacity to perceive that, op- 
posed as he was to an enemy to whom the loss of thousands 
was of comparatively little consequence, reinforced as that enemy 
continually was by new arrivals, each of his temporary triumphs 
did but in fact so thin his already too scanty ranks, as to hasten the 
fatal hour when his sole alternative would be to surrender to the 
barbarians, or to sally out sword in hand and perish. And when 
famine and pestilence made the city hideous, and tortured the citi- 
zens into senseless and threatening seditions, the count saw that 
nothing could save Lutetia but a speedy and numerous reinforce- 
ment.. 

Leaving, therefore, the command in the hands of the able 
Anscheric and Eble, and assuring them of his speedy return with 
a powerful reinforcement, he privately left the city, successfully 
eluded the vigilance of the outlying parties of the barbarians, and 
so eloquently represented to the emperor the sufferings and the 
devotedness of the Lutetian garrison, that the emperor, touched 
alike in his pride and in his humanity, promised that an efficient 
army should march to raise the siege; and he, in the meantime, 
furnished the count with a considerable body of cavalry, at the 
head of which the count returned by forced marches, and, gallantly 
cutting his way through the enemy, got into the city with a loss 
quite astonishingly small, when compared to that which he in- 
fiicted upon the serried but disorderly ranks of the Northmen. 

The return of the Count of Eudes, and his assurances of speedy 
and effectual succor, roused the spirits of the citizens to euch an 
extent, that some of the chronicles of that time assure us that, 
while some actually died of joy, hundreds, whom famine or the 
pest had reduced to the very verge of the greve, suddenly and 
completely recovered. This joy, however, was doomed to be as 
short-lived as it was excessive. Henry, of Saxony, did indeed 
lead a numerous and well appointed army to the relief of the city; 
but before he had time to make a single effort towards raising the 
siege, he suffered himself to be surprised by the barbarians, and 
perished uselessly and obscurely. Utterly discouraged by his 


death, and probably having a secret sympathy with the besiegers, 
the army, from whose efforts the besieged had hoped for deliver- 
ance, straightway marched back to Germany, leaving the barbari- 
ans to their own devices, and the city to its fate. 

Even at this hour, when all that is sternly terrible and loath- 
comely detestable in human nature is contrasted, before dread 
Sebastopol, with so much of the noblest and the most generous 
of that tenderness which was the brightest feature of antique 
chivalry, scarcely are the deeds or the sufferings of old Lutetia 
surpassed, whether we contemplate the courageous defence of the 
citizens, weakened as they were by the triple scourge of war, pes- 
tilence and famine, or the stern persistence with which the North- 
men still maintained their investment of those walls, beneath 
which they had already lost whole hecatombs of their best and 
bravest. 

The death of Henry of Saxony, and the ingloriously hasty re- 
treat of his army, could not fail to excite to the very utmost the 
eagerness and daring of warriors at once so fierce and so obstinate 
as the besieging Norchmen, and, on the return of their pursuing 
parties from harassing and slaughtering the rear guards of the 
retreating Germans, they determined upon a simultaneous assault 
upon all the weaker points of the place. With the Northmen, to 
resolve was to execute; and, as if to add scorn to fury, and to 
embitter utter defeat by deepest humiliation, the Norman chiefs, 
instead of seeking aid from the darkness of the night, made their 
attack at noonilay, and at once by land and by water. 


The inhabitants, when the attack commenced, were at their 
noontide meal ; but the moment that the bells sounded the alarm, 
young and old, the hale and the scarcely convalescent, sprang 
from the table and seized their arms. But where were they to 
muster? Which was the point most endangered? Alas, turn in 
which direction they might, they found themselves confronted by 
out-numbering and blood-hungry foemen, who quite literally 
showered stones from their arbalests, and arrows from their bows. 
Resisting as they best might, the citizens rushed en masse to the 
point of the isle where was the chief rupture and slaughter of “the 
heady fight ;” a good knight, surnamed Gerbolde, at the head of 
only five warriors, having at that point obstinately and success- 
fully resisted the passage of by far the fiercest and most numerous 
of the bands into which the enemy was divided. 

On several other points, however, the Northmen, for a time, had 
decidedly the advantage ; and though the citizens still obstinately 
resisted, they did so with the courage of despair, rather than with 
that of hope. And even the most sanguine among them antici- 
pated no other result than their own death, and the pillage of the 
city, especially as the enemy had succeeded in setting fire to the 
strongest and most reliable portion of the great Bridge Tower, 
which occupied the site of that chatelet which, during so many 
subsequent ages, was the prison and the death-scene of some of 
the most remarkable of the emphatically historical characters of 
France. But it chanced now, as it has often chanced, the very 
extremity of thcir distress and their despair served but to inspire 
the besieged with added vigor and with added daring. Seeing 
themselves surrounded by flames, and well knowing that they had 
no mercy to hope for from the fierce Northmen, the garrison of 
the great Bridge Tower suddenly opened their gates and threw 
themselves, sword in hand, upon the multitudinous and compact 
mass of their enemies. The brave garrison were cut to pieces, 
quite literally toa man. But even in their death they saved the 
city ; for, in the desperate sally in which they sacrificed their lives, 
they so completely disordered the barbarians that they were re- 
pulsed on every point. 

Among the very few prisoners who were made by the Lutetians, 
was a singularly handsome youth, who, when the retreat of the 
Northmen gave his captors sufficient leisure to interrogate him, 
called himself Hubba, and stated that he had been forcibly torn 
from his home on the confines of the modern Denmark, and com- 
pelled, on pain of being cruelly tortured to death, to enrol himself 
among those fierce invaders who were so deeply and so naturally 
detested by the Lutetians. His account of himself was all the 
more readily believed by the majority of those to whom he gave 
it, because it had been observed that during the terrible struggle 
in front of the great Bridge Tower he struck not a single blow, 
but throwing away his weapons, rushed to the rear of the Franks, 
imploring their mercy and protection. Nor did his bearing as a 
prisoner at all belie the timid and unwarlike character he had dis- 
played as a fugitive; for, while his fellow-countrymen taken in 
arms, and almost without an exception bleeding from numerous 
and desperate wounds, glared fiercely with their wild eyes upon 
their captors, and menaced alike by gesture and in guttural tones, 
which conveyed definite meaning to but few, if any, of those cap- 
tors, Hubba’s great blue eyes were filled with tears, and his hands 
were clasped in supplication, as in bad French, eked out by occa- 
sional words in Danish, he iterated and reiterated his statement, 
and besought mercy on a helpless boy, who had been unwillingly 
forced into an expedition in which his heart had no part, and in 
which he bad shed no drop of blood. Alike to his captors and to 
his fellow-captives the boy was an object of unconcealed wonder 
and contempt ; for the Franks were little less rugged and fierce 
than their northern invaders, and in common with those invaders 
despised timidity and effeminacy when exhibited by an enemy, 
and rarely, if ever, failed to punish it when exhibited by a friend. 
But the boy was so fragile in form, and so extremely youthful in 
aspect, that even the fierce warriors to whom he pleaded s0 ear- 
nestly for his life, gradually felt an unwonted pity mingling with 
their contempt; and when the Count of Eudes proposed that, 
while all the other prisoners should be put to death as creatures 
too hateful and dangerous to be kept alive, even in the severest 
and most servile state of serfdom, and that the young and secm- 
ingly reclaimable Hubba should become the count’s domestic serf, 


not a voice in that stern assembly was raised against the proposal. 
But there was one of the bravest and most influential of the 
count’s officers, who, though he said not a word of disapproval, 
showed, both by his unbroken silence while all his comrades gave 
zealous and loud assent, and by the dark and lowering expression 
of his stern features, that he at least was no admirer of the count’s 
exceeding and unusual lenity. The count, as acutely observant 
in peace as he was gallant upon the battle field, perceived the dis- 
content of the brave though proverbially cruel and implacable 
Raoul, and was far too politic to offend so daring and efficient an 
auxiliary for the sake of an effeminate boy of the hated race of the 
heathen Northmen. 

“Our brave Raoul,” said the count, “seems scarcely to approve 
the course I propose to follow concerning this girlish youth, who 
assuredly would cause but small mischicf were we to send him, 
armed cap-a-pie, after his retreating fellow-heathen, who, certes, 
use their feet in flight as deftly as ever they used their hands in 
the melee ; though, truth to speak, the misbelieving varlets were 
well nigh fighting all too well for us. Tell me, Raoul, can you 
see any possibility of evil arising from our showing clemency, for 
once in the way, to a heathen, when that heathen is a young and 
lack-heart boy such as he who trembles before us?” 

“My kind count,” replied Raoul, “I leave clemency and the 
like fine strokes of policy to those who profess to understand 
them ; for my own part, when I see a tiger cub, I think only of 
what the mature tiger may do—and I knock out the cub’s brains 
alike without pity and without remorse. But you are my supe- 
rior alike in age and in command, and as all present save myself 
seem to be willing that the boy shall be spared, I will only just 
say, that it seems to me that he may be somewhat more fittingly 
disposed of than by being placed in the household of the Count 
of Eudes. In his double capacity of heathen foe and miserable 
dastard, it were a sorry compliment to pay to your gallant young 
pages, to give them such a creature even for their meanest and 
least trusted menial. Of a verity, this seems to me to be anything 
rather than the fitting season for pampering our foes, or for dis- 
heartening, not to say disgusting, our friends. Now, it chances 
that some of this young hero’s mild and merciful friends have 
made a slovenly and unhandsome corpse of one of my horse-boys, 
and I think, if you give me this young heathen in his place, the 
rough work and rough fare with which my people are fall sure to 
provide him, will be quite as good as the unbaptized dastard de- 
serves. At all events, pardieu! ye may safely swear, gentles all, 
ye may safely swear, that none of our Frankish youth will envy 
him!” 

A general laugh, in which the count heartily joined, saluted 
this characteristic speech of Raoul; for it was well known that 
his followers, from the highest to the lowest, had in him a very 
stern and exacting lord to deal with. 

“Well, Raoul,” said the still laughing count, “be it as you 
will. I confess that I should not care to send such a mere and 
effeminate boy to the death-room, but as for how he may live, or 
where he may live, right little care I, so that good heed be taken 
to afford some holy man the opportunity to convert the young 
heathen to the one only true faith. So now that this matter is- 
disposed of, let these sanguinary dogs of prisoners be. taken to 
their doom, and remember, Raoul and all you, my gallant friends, 
that three days hence, all here, at the head of their respective 
commands, that we are all to assemble on the third day hence, at 
Raoul’s castle, thence to march on an expedition of high emprise 
which shall to all future time discourage these heathen Northmen 
from slaughtering our people, and insulting us by beleaguring 
our good and splendid city of Lutetia.” 

The prisoners were escorted to their place of doom, and the 
boy-captive sadly, and with evident reluctance, followed his stern 
new master from the hall; and in a few hours was installed in the 
undesirable post of universal page and butt to the grooms and 
horse-boys, who did their stern and wantonly cruel master at 
least the one good service of proving the falsehood of the general 
report, which represented his cruelty and callousness to human 
wrong and human suffering at once inimitable and unapproachable. 

* And hark thee, boy,” said Raoul, as he dismissed the young 
prisoner from his presence, “see that you be quick and deft of hand 
in the stables, and apt and teachable when being instructed in the 
true faith, or I swear to thee it were far better that the heathen she- 
wolf, thy mother, had died ere she gave thee birth !” 

While the eye of the stern warrior was upon him, the boy trem- 
bled like one in an ague fit; but could Raoul have noted the 
fierce and lurid light which flashed from the young prisoner's ey® 
as he left the knight’s presence, a terrible tragedy would have 
been spared to the world, and wanton tyrants would have lost # 
fearful but far from wholly needless lesson. Against the strength 
and the fierceness of the Northmen, Raoul was potent in the field, 
and wise in the council ; but to discern the guile, or to appreciate 
the superstitious enthusiasm of these barbarians, the meanest 
horse-boy in his train was not more utterly incompetent. 


On the third day of the boy’s captivity, the castle of Raoul the 
Tiger, as he was called for many a league around it, was thronged 
with the very elite of the Count Eudes’s captains, and vast as W*, 
Raoul’s household, it was on that occasion scarcely adequate [0 
making preparation for the profuse though anything but refined 
hospitality which the French aristocracy of that day were 50 fond 
of displaying. Cook and pantler, usher and serving-man, were 
taxed beyond patience, and almost beyond endurance: but by 
dint of impressing into the service all the more presentable of the 
varlets who were usually engaged in the out 0’ doors’ service of 
the establishment, everything was at length in order, and both 
the gallant host and his guests were impatient for the arrival of 
the Count of Eudes, for whom alone the banquet was now delayed: 
At length the guard on the outer tower announced that in the fr 
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distance he could dimly discern a single horseman approaching 
the castle; and in a short half hour after that announcement, a 
messenger, “ bloody with spurring, fiery red with speed,” an- 
nounced that the receipt of a despatch from Germany would ren- 
der it impossible for him to join his captains until the following 
day. 
Stounstene the boy captive, employed like his fellows in menial 
offices in aid of cook and pantler, was stationed in a vast vault, 
drawing off vast pitchers of generous wine, whose very fumes 
were almost intoxicating, and could any of the many menials, to 
whom he delivered the pitchers as he filled them, have read the 
tragic meaning that flashed in his singularly large and clear blue 
eyes, and convulsed his femininely delicate features, many a taunt, 
we trow, and many a wanton and dastardly buffet would that 
slight and seemingly helpless boy that day have been spared ! 
“Ah!” he uttered, when he at length found himself alone, 
“our scalds and teachers rightly say that these Christian Franks 
are the true barbarians, and that our Valhalla can be so well mer- 
ited by no one decd as by that of annihilating these sanguinary 
and merciless haters of our Scandinavian race, and our holy and 
true doctrines as taught by our scalds, from the true and sublime 
books of the Voluspa and the Havamal, bestowed upon his Scarr- 
dinavian children by the great Odin, against whom the evil spirit 
Loki, and these his evil sons may war fiercely, but shall war only 
in vain! And who, of all the Scandinavian race, ought to hate 
these vile Franks as deeply, or to destroy them as pitilessly as I? 
Lover, and father, and brothers; all, all have perished, and I, 
the shrinking girl, amid the clang and the peril of the battle-field, 
I, J, by the proud oppressor’s own act, or rather by the mercy of 
the great Odin, am here to avenge, ah! how deeply to avenge, 
the slaughter of my own people! Hark! shriek on shriek! 
Shout on shout! Ah! the death pang already is teaching the 
dread lesson that the tyrant is obnoxious to pain as his meanest 
victim, and that, unless infirm of purpose, or lukewarm of zeal, 
the weakest among us can carry greater dismay in the enemy’s 
camp than the fiercest onslaught of our serried Scandinavian 
hosts. Again! Ah, then the time has come for the last crowning 


act of a tragedy which shall cause the proud and dainty dames of 


France to feel some of the tortures which their detestable kinsmen 
have inflicted upon mine and upon me !” 

Nor did the despairing and ruthless woman at all overrate the 
rain which her weak hand had wrought. The chivalry of that day, 
whatever its other virtues, had nothing to boast of in the way of 
temperance ; your knights and men-at arms were no shunners of 
the wine-cup, and when Raoul the Tiger rose with a full goblet 
of his costliest and richest wine, and called upon his guests to 
drink with him to the health and speedy arrival of their valiant 
leader, the absent Count of Eudes, mighty and deep was the 
draught each drank. But, to the jovial shout, the wild shriek or 
the sepulchral groan speedily succeeded. Livid as death, every 
man there present felt as though he had swallowed molten iron 
at its white heat—and the terrible words poison and treachery 
were uttered in terrible accents by men who but a moment before 
would have rushed upon an outnumbering foe as joyously as they 
would have gone to bridal or to banquet. 

At the scarcely intelJigible command of Raoul, the boy prisoner 
was sought, and was speedily brought into the hall—a pallid and 
rigid corpse ; and so swiftly did whatever poison he had infused 
into the wine do its deadly work, that the Count of Eudes, on 
reaching the castle on the following day, saw only bloated and 
spotted masses of lifeless clay, where he had expected to find wis- 
dom for the council tent, and fiery valor for the battle-field ; and 
few, indeed, as the terrible victim avenger had predicted, few in- 
deed were the proud and dainty dames of Lutetia who did not 
bewail the dread completencss of Huspa’s REVENGE. 


INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE, 


Habit and long life together are more n to happiness, 
and even to love, than is generally imagined. No oa» © heen 
with the object of his attachment, until he has passed days, and, 
above all, many days of misfortune with her. The married pair 
must know each other to the centre of their souls—the mysterious 
veil which covered the two spouses in the primitive church, must 
be raised in its inmost folds, how closely soever it may be kept 
awn to the rest of the world. What! on account of a fit of ca- 
Price, or burst of passion, am I to be exposed to the fear of losing 
my wife and my children, and to renounce the hope of passin, 
my declining days with them? Let no one imagine that fear wi 
¢ me become a better husband. No; we do not attach our- 
ves to a possession which we are in danger of losing—the 
= of a man, as well as his body, is incomplete without his wife ; 
has strength, she has beauty; he combats the enemy and la- 
bors in the field, but he understands nothing of domestic life ; his 
Companion is waiting to pre his repast and sweeten his exist- 
ence. He has crosses, and the er of his life is there to soften 
oly his days may be sad and troubled, but in the chaste arms 
his wife he finds comfort and repose. Without woman, man 
would be rude, gross, solitary. Woman spreads around him the 
re rs of existence as the creepers of the forests, which decorate 
ro trunks of — oaks with their perfumed garlands. Finally, 
feat Christian pair live and die united; together they reap the 
Tuits of their union ; in the dust they lie side by side; and they 
‘re united beyond the tomb.—Home, and the Fumily. 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


| ,. The virtue of prosperity is tom : 

perance ; the virtue of adversi 
is fortitude. Prosperity the blessing of the Old 
Adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction and the clearer revelation of God’s favor. Yet, even 
i the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall 
7 88 man hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
ly Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflictions of Job 

A the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without man 

and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts an 
's. Certainly, virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant 
® they are incensed or crushed ; for prepay doth best dis- 
vice, but adversity doth best discover —Lord Bacon. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A STORY OF OLD TIMES. 


ARAAAAA 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Very many years ago—indeed, all the personages of whom I 
am about to write have long since been gathered to their fathers, 
there dwelt in New York, on the banks of the East River, a re- 
tired merchant, of the name of Harmann Brinkerhoff. He had 
been very prosperous in business, and the fruits of his industry 
and enterprise were his “‘ bowerie,” or country seat, with its farm 
of twenty acres (now worth millions), some cighty thousand dol- 
lars, part of it in good gold, safely locked in an iron strong-box 
let into the wall of what would now be termed his study, and the 
remainder in bonds and notes, convertible at maturity into solid 
cash ; for in the benighted days of which I write, there were no 
“fancies,” no railroad stocks paying ten per cent. one day and 
minus nothing the next, none of those brilliant investments that 
make every tenth man in our times a millionaire—on paper. 
“ Slow and sure ” was the humiliating motto of those high days 
of fogydom. A man of great consideration then was Har- 
mann Brinkerhoff. Two or three times a week he entered a sort 
of Noah’s ark upon wheels, drawn by two heavy Flanders horses, 
that did the ploughing on his place, and driven by an old white- 
headed negro slave, temporarily elevated from the corn-field to 
the coach-box, made a sort of royal progress into town, where even 
the school-boys would recognize his majestic three-cornered hat, 
his awful wig, his purple velvet coat, gold-headed cane and ruf- 
fles, and the tidings ran from mouth to mouth that “ Harmann 
Brinkerhoff had come to town.” After a visit to some of the prin- 
cipal haunts of Plutus, and a gossip with some old cronies of his 
own age and standing, he would return to his mansion, a vainer 
and prouder man than ever. 

At home he was a perfect autocrat. “ His will was law and 
his frown was fate.” His sway over his household was absolute as 
that of Alexander II. over his countless vassals. His wife never 
thought of contradicting him; and his servants stood in most 
wholesome awe of his august displeasure. 

He had but one child, a son, named after the patron saint of 
the Manhattanese—Nicholas. Young Brinkerhoff was as unlike 
his father as possible. Mild and gentle, almost to etfeminacy, he 
resembled his stern sire in nothing but his commercial ability ; 
and even in his business transactions he exhibited none of the 
harshness of the old man. While serving out his mercantile ap- 
prenticeship, he resided at home, and rode to and from the city on 
horseback ; but when he attained his majority, he gave so many 
excellent reasons for establishing himself in Boston, that old Brin- 
kerhoff, with great reluctance, consented that he should remove 
thither, though he entertained an hereditary and mortal hatred of 
the Yankees, and only gave into the arrangement from the secret 
hope that his son would gratify his prejudices by overreaching 
them in all his dealings. 

Accordingly he lent him, not gave him, money to establish 
himself in trade in Boston ; but he exacted notes for his advances, 
and required a monthly statement of his transactions and his 
prospects. Nicholas was very sorry to part with his mother, but 
his satisfaction at escaping from the iron rule of the homestead 
could hardly be concealed. 

For a time he was very regular in his correspondence ; but at 
last his letters became very brief, and finally for a long time he 
was silent. Old Brinkerhoff stormed and wrote furious letters, 
but he got no reply. At last one morning Mrs. Brinkerhoff en- 
tered her husband’s private room, after going through the ceremo- 
ny of knocking at the door and receiving permission to come in, 
with an open letter in her hand : her eyes showed traces of tears. 

“‘ What is the matter with you, Mrs. Brinkerhoff?” asked her 
lord and master, sternly. 

The poor woman essayed to speak, but the forbidding expres- 
sion of the iron face she gazed upon, froze the words upon her 
lips. She trembled and handed the letter to her husband. Has- 
tily thrusting his gold-bowed spectacles upon his nose, the mag- 
nate read as follows : 


“My pear Morner :—You will be surprised to hear that I 
am married; but such is the case. My young wife is the most 
charming creature in the world, and I should be perfectly happy 
if you were only with us. Pray break this matter to my father ; 
assure him that tho I have married a poor girl, she belongs to 
one of the first New England families, and will do no discredit to 
her name. As soon as I can possibly leave my business, I shall 
come on with my wife to pay my respects to my father and 
yourself.” 

“Tam sure, Harmann,” faltered Mrs. Brinkerhoff, laying her 
hand upon her husband’s shoulder, “ though-this match was sud- 
den, and though Nicholas did very wrong in marrying without 
consulting you, you will not be hard upon the poor boy. I am 
sure Nicholas loves you, and—” 

She stopped suddenly, terrified at the expression of the old 
man’s countenance. 

“« Leave the room, Gertrude,” he cried, harshly. “ If it hadn’t 
been for your petting and encouraging him, he would not have 
dared to do this. Begone! don’t stand lingering there! I am 
busy.” 

Mrs. Brinkerhoff fied in terror. The old man turned to his 
writing desk, and indited a brief letter to his Boston correspon- 
dent, a lawyer, directing him to present his demands on his son 
for immediate payment. A servant was despatched to the city to 
mail the document. A few days afterwards the mail brought 
Brinkerhoff a letter from Nicholas. It was long and explanato- 
ry, and full of earnest supplications for an extension of credit, as 
a pressure of the old man’s demands would utterly ruin him. 


Brinkerhoff’s answer was severely laconic: - 

“I will entertain no propositions from you, and all communi- 
cations touching my interests must be addressed to my lawyer 
and attorney.” 

His directions to that gentleman, forwarded by the same mail, 
were, “ Pursue him to the utmost extent of the law.” 

Though he did not feel bound to inform his wife of any of his 
business transactions, yct as he held her responsible for what he 
termed the base ingratitude of his son, and as he knew his pres- 
ent course would give her most exquisite pain, he took care to 
apprise her of the measures he had adopted. The effect was as 
felicitous as he had supposed it would be. 

Some weeks after this, he left home for a few days, to see to 
some property he had in New Jersey. On his return, which was 
early one morning, he sought his wife in the breakfast-room, 
where he knew he should find her at the hour of his arrival. To 
his astonishment, she was dressed in deep mourning. 

“What has happened ?” he inquired, with real concern ; “ what 
is the meaning of this mourning dress, Gertrude ?” 

“Tt means that Nicholas will give you no farther trouble in this 
world, Harmann,” replied the lady, sadly, “nor his wife either.” 

“Dead !” cried the conscience-stricken man, sinking into a 
chair. ‘“ This is more than I bargained for. Dead! and I shall 
never sec his fuce again !”’ And tears, the first the hard man had 
shed for years, forced themselves from his unwonted eyes. 

“You can see his face again, if you have courage to look 
upon it.” 

“ Are the bodies here ?” asked the old man, with a shudder. 

“They are in the parlor. Do you wish to look at them ?” 

“You must go with me, Gertrude,” faltered the guilty wretch. 
“‘T dare not go alone.” 

“Come, then,” said the lady, severely, and rising from her 
seat. ‘Give me your hand: I will lead you to them.” 

The stricken man rose feebly. He seemed to have grown very 
old within a few minutes. He surrendered his icy fingers to the 
warm, firm clasp of his wife, and tottered, rather than walked, 
beside her into the drawing-room. The curtains were let down, 
and a mysterious twilight pervaded the apartment. But there 
was no bier there—none of the funereal accompaniments of 
death. 

“You will not see exactly what you expected,” said Mrs. Brin- 
kerhoff. “Raise your eyes to the wall. Previous to his death, 
Nicholas commissioned the famous painter, Copley, to execute 
full-length portraits of himself and wife. There they hang : what 
do you think of them ?”’ 

The old man gazed upon the wall. Before him, within a gor- 
geous frame, stood his son, dressed in a rich suit. The magic 
canvass seemed to breathe. Brinkerhoff cast but a brief glance 
upon the beautifu! lady that formed the subject of the compan- 
ion-piece—his eyes were riveted upon the rather melancholy fea- 
tures of the injured boy. 

“ What a wonderful art !”’ he exclaimed, with a broken voice. 
“The painter was inspired. It wants only one thing—but alas! 
that is everything—life! O, that all my gold—that my own life 
might restore his !”” 

“ Yet if he stood before you a living man, you would. insult 
him with a frown.” 

“Not so, so help me Heaven! Gertrude, my wishes are driv- 
ing me mad. I could swear a smile crossed that face.” 

“ It was only a sunbeam straggling through the curtain. I will 
draw it closer.” 

“Not for worlds. Let me enjoy the illusion. I tell you, Ger- 
trude, think what you will of it, the lips move.” 

“You have heard of speaking likenesses,” said his wife, with a 
smile: “this is one of them.” 

“Father !” said the wonderful portrait. 

“Nicholas!” cried the old man, wild with surprise. 

The figure stirred within the frame—it advanced from the back- 
ground—it sprang lightly to the carpet; @ moment more and 
Harmann Brinkerhoff folded his son to his heart in the warmest 
embrace he had ever bestowed on him since his childhood. 


“ What do you think of Copley, now, father ?” asked the young 
man, after hc had hugged and kissed his mother, and dried his 
streaming eyes. “ But you have not seen half the wonders of 
art—or rather artifice. Emeline!” And extending his hand, 
Nicholas assisted the second portrait out of the frame. The 
blushing bride met with a rapturous welcome. 

“ Will you forgive us, sir,” she said, after she had extricated 
herself from the old gentleman’s arms, “for our plot against 

‘ou ?” 
. “If you hadn’t believed my heart was made of marble, you 
wouldn’t have experimented upon it so cruelly,” said Brinkerhoff. 
“ But thank Heaven! it was tough, or it would have broken in 
the test.” 

“Tt was a last desperate resort,” said Mrs. Brinkerhoff, sadly. 

“ You have softened it forever,” said the old man. “ But can 
you forgive me, Nicholas ?” 

“From the bottom of my soul, sir,” replied the young man. 
“ Had I treated you with more confidence, our differences would 
never have occurred. I come, sir, prepared to discharge all your 
just demands.” 

“If you pay me a dollar, I'll cut you off with a shilling, you 
dog!” said the old man. ‘“ Come, wife, and come, children: I 
haven’t had a mouthful of breakfast, and I’ve ridden all the way 
from the Jerseys this morning. We'll ratify our treaty of peace 
over the chocolate and buckwheat cakes, and from this hour you 
shall find Harmann Brinkerhoff a changed man.” 

He was as good as his word, and from a miserly, surly old cur- 
mudgeon, Harmann Brinkerhoff became, to the astonishment of 


all who knew him, one of the most genial of the Knickerbockers. 
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NEW YORK IN 1855 AND 1660. 

We have sclected for an illustration of modern New York, a 
view of Wall Street, looking towards Broadway, and Mr. Rowse 
has delineated its architectural features with his accustomed spirit 
and fidelity. He has done more than this, he has shown us the 
“bulls and bears,” the curb-stone brokers, the speculators in 
“ fancies,” the heavy capitalists, the needy “‘shinners,” all who 
blow bubbles and buy bubbles, who disperse wealth and pursue 
wealth, congregated about the choicest abodes of Plutus, the 
haunts of mammon, in mex imperial city. You see men 
there who live in ae dispense a regal hospitality away 
up town—you behold flashy adventurers whose whole wealth is 
on their backs—many a wealthy old Israelite who could draw a 
check for two hundred thousand dollars at a moment’s notice, 
and yet who dresses as shabbily as an “o’clo”’ man, while young 
Judea exhibits his degeneracy in varnished boots, oiled mous- 


tachios, finger-rings, chains and a diamond breastpin. Go to 
Wall Street if you want to test the value of your name on paper. 
If you are in want of money you will find many a man as accom- 
modating as Little Premium in the School for Scandal, who if 
you appear not very anxious for the supply will require only 
forty or fifty per cent., but if he find you in very great distress, 
will ask double—who hasn’t the moncy himself but is forced to 
borrow from e friend—which friend is an unconscionable dog, and 
hasn’t the money himself, but is forced to sell stock at a great 
loss. Here, too, you may meet men of wealth, of liberal views 


and hands, who fortune, not for the love of filthy 
lucre, as a means to advance noble ends. Do not confound 
them with lendsharks and misers. Here, too, you will have a 
aap see y to see the New York merchants as they pour 
in out of splendid custom house, a principal feature in 
the pictare. It is a fine building of white marble, and stands at 
the corner of Wall and Nassau . Its model is that of the 


Athenian Parthenon, with the omission of the side columns. It 
is two hundred feet long by fiinety feet wide, and eighty feet in 
height. It has eight fluted columns of the Doric order, support- 
ing an entablature and pediment. Eighteen granite steps form 
the ascent from the sidewalk. The sides are adorned by pilasters. 
The building is two stories high, the roof being of white marble 
as well as the rest of the stracture. The slabs of which the roof is 
composed, weigh from four hundred to five hundred pounds each, 
and some of the blocks in the walls are of thirty-three tons weight. 
It is fire-proof throughout. Thecollector’s or main business apart- 
ment is in the form of a rotunda, the greatest diameter of which 
is eighty feet. The dome which forms the roof is — by 
sixteen noble Corinthian columns, forty feet in height. It was 
commenced in May, 1834, and finished in May, 1841, the total 
cost, including the ground on which it stands, being $1,175,000. 
It is a great ornament to Wall Street, and reflects the highest 


ulously wealthy street, where ingots are safely lodged to 
buy out half a denen States—a wave of the artist’s pencil, more 
potent than the magician’s wand, and we are carried back near 


two centuries to the New York of 1660, or rather to the Niew 
Amsterdam, when the city and province were under the banner 
of their High Mightinesses the Braves General. We stand before 
that stately edifice, the Stadt Huys, or State House, erected at 
the head of Coenties Slip in 1644, and consequently a new build. 
ing, whose architectural elegance was doubtless as much admired 
in those days, as that of the City Hall is now. We see below the 
renowned Governor Peter Stuyvesant, attended by his faithful 
follower and trampeter, Anthony Van Corlear, whose first inter. 
view with the governor is thus described by Knickerbocker in 
his veracions history. “Him did Peter the Headstrong cause 
to be brought into his presence, and eyeing him for a moment 
from head to foot, with a countenance that would have appalled 


NEW YORK IN 1855. 


credit on the architect, Mr. John Frazee. The on which it 
stands is rendered interesting by its historical associations. 
Here, in the old Federal Hall, Congress used to hold its sessions, 
and in the balcony of that building stood George Washington, 
on the 13th of April, 1789, when he swore to support the consti- 
tution as the first president of the United States. Wall Street 
boasts of another splendid building, not represented in the en- 
graving, the Merchants’ Exchange, which oceupies the entire 
tract of land bounded by Wall, William and Hanover Streets, 


and by Exchange Place. Part of this ground was formerly oc- 
eupied by the old Merchants’ Exchange, destroyed in the great 
fire of mber, 1835. It is built of bine Leey , and 


has a front colonnade the whole height of the building. The 
alone, eighteen in number, cost $54,000. It has a rotunda 

the centre, surmounted by a dome, which will accommodate 
thee thousand persons. The cost of the ground and building 
was $1,800,000. But we will not dwell on the glories of this fale 


, who and what 
art thou ?’ said he. ‘Sire,’ replied the other, in no wise dismayed, 


am the son of my mother—for my profession, I am champion 
garrison of this great city of Niew Amsterdam.’ 
much,’ said Peter Stuyvesant, ‘ that thou art some scurvy ©08' 
monger knave! how didst thou acquire this ount honer 
and dignity ?’ ‘ Marry, sir,’ replied the other, ‘like many ® greet 
man before me, simply by sounding my own trumpet!’ ‘ AY, a 
so?” quoth the governor; ‘why then, let us have a reli 
thy art.’ Wherenpon the good Anthony put his instrument 
his lips, and sounded a charge with such a tremendous onset, sa¢ 
a delectable quaver, and such a triumphant cadence, that it “ 
enough to make one’s heart leap out of one’s mouth only to 
within of it. Like as a 5 
peacefu ns, starts at a strain of martial music 

nad paws, ahd kindles at the aid 
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heroic Peter joy to hear the clangor of the trumpet; for of him 
might be truly said what was recorded of the renowned St. 
George of England, ‘ that there was nothing in all the world that 
more rejoiced his heart than to hear the pleasant sound of war, 
and see the soldiers brandish forth their steeled weapons.’ Cast- 
ing his eye more kindly, therefore, upon the sturdy Van Corlear, 
and finding him to be a — varlet, shrewd in his discourse, yet 
of great discretion and immeasurable wind, he straightway con- 
ceived a vast kindness for him, and discharging him from the 
troublesome duty of garrisoning, defending and alarming the 
city, ever after retained him about his person as his chief favorite, 
confidential envoy and trusty squire. Instead of disturbing the 
city with disastrous notes, he was instructed to play so as to de- 
light the vernor while at his repasts, as did the minstrels of 
yore in days of knightly chivalry—and on all 

sions to rejoice the ears of 


ublic occa- 
the people with warlike melody—there- 


| 
NG 


I will make him a foot shorter and send the pieces to Holland, 
and let him — that way.” He appears to have been actu- 
ated, however, by a sincere desire to uphold the honor and for- 
ward the best interests of the le of Manhattan. He like- 
wise succeeded in conciliating te Tediens, who had been most 
inhumanly treated by his predecessors. He likewise amicabl 
settled the boundary disputes with the inhabitants of Connecti- 
cut. He established a council of nine men chosen by the people. 
This council petitioned the home authorities to give them a mu- 
nicipal government ; their prayer was granted, and a schout, two 
burgomasters and five schepens were chosen to administer justice 
in the capital. The constituency of Stuyvesant was greatly en- 
* by accessions of immigrants from New England, driveh 
thence by the tyranny of the Puritans, and these new comers 
infused a spirit of energy into the Dutch colony, and made 
themselves felt in the conduct of affairs. Though Stuyvesant 


= - 
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assertion, and declare that Hudson was in the employ of the 
Dutch East India Company when he made the discovery. Yet, 
when they desired to settle, they asked ission of James L., 
in 1620, to “ build some cottages on the Hudson River.” Be that 
as it may, the summons of the English to surrender the forts and 
city, only excited the indignation of Stuyvesant, and he would 
have defended both against the British troops had he received 
the countenance and a of the people. As it was, he held 
out a long time, and finally only consented to capitulate when he 
found that he stood alone, his own son opposing his views. The 
English flag was planted on Fort Amsterdam on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1664. The place was named by its new rs New 
York. In 1673 the Dutch re-took the city from the English with- 
out firing a gun, but it reverted to England on the following 
year. We all know how rapidly it has progressed since, till it 
now stands almost the rival of Lenin and Paris, and destined, 


by keeping alive a noble and martial spirit.” Beside Governor 
yvesant, we see the burgomasters and schepens of Niew Am- 
Sterdam, while a deputation of the red men are paying their re- 
Spects to the magistrates. Negroes, Dutch maidens and matrons 
and youths make up the group, all differing as far as possible 
their descendants of the present day. The first settlement 
of the city was made in 1621, buildings being erected near the 
n of the East and North Rivers, about Whitehall, Broad 
» Coentics and Old Slips. There were but three Dutch 
vernors——Wouter Van Twiller, Wilhelmus Kieft and Peter 
vesant. The latter entered upon his office in May, 1647. 
He had been previously governor of Curacoa, and had lost a leg 
in battle with the Portuguese. He was a man of strong will an 
Rotions of the relationship between the governor and the pr 
erned were essentially military, and comported ill with the dem- 
cratic views of the Datch colonists. “If any one during my 
bho declared, chall appeal my 


NEW YORK IN 1660. 


was opposed to the delegation of power to the hands of the peo- 
ple, he was compelled to witness its extensive manifestation. A 
popular convention was held in despite of the governor, and a 
memorial, remonstrating against his dictatorial proceedings, was 
sent to the parent country. He indulged his military taste in an 
expedition against the Swedes on the Delaware, which ended in 
a bloodless triumph. During his absence on this occasion, the 
Indians menaced New York and committed many murders on the 
defenceless inhabitants, but they were overawed and driven off 
by the return of the governor. But tho greatest, and indeed, the 
p Awd event of his administration, was the appearance of an 
— fleet, in August, 1664, to enforce the claims of the Duke 
of York, resting on a grant of Charles II., to the land occupied 
by the Dutch colony. New York, it will be remembered, was 
discovered by Henry Hudson, in 1609. English writers maintain 
that he was employed by their government, and sold the country 
to the Dutch without authority, while the Dutch writers deny the 


Jersey 
residences of taste 

nificent and populous city. 
in some future time be united to the mt city, which wi 
then have a field for extension on the s 
that will afford room and verge enough for the greatest munici- 
pal ambition, and be truly the metropolis of the western world. 


we firmly believe, to eclipse both those cities in extent, in wealth, 
in population and in magnificence of art ; for nothing is truer 
than that the course of the star of empire is irresistibly westward, 
and that the city of New York in its geographical position, pos- 
sesses every clement of measurable greatness Already she 
stretches her mighty arms abroad like the fabled kraken, and 
scores of towns and villages have sprung into existence from her 
influence. Already houses have covered the whole face of Man- 
hattan Island. Points that a few years ago marked the extreme 
bound lines of the city, are now 
re is densel ulated—Staten Is: cove i 
end most truly 
It is possible that Brooklyn ma 
Long Island, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PICTURES OF THE PAST. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


I mind, as if *twere yesterday, 
A glorious eventide. 
To the rustic bridge I wandered 
With Nell, my promised bride. 
Not a breath waved the tasseled willows, 
The moon looked calmly down, 
And the ripples made low music 
°Gainst the rocks moss-grown and brown. 


The tiny dew-washed flax flower, 
With its rich cerulean dyes, 
Wears just the hue so lovely 
That dwelt in Nellie’s eyes; 
And the net of shining tresses 
Where prisoned sunbeams lay, 
Needed no rich pearls to deck them, 
Or diamond's fiery ray. 


She had promised to be mine 
When another spring should come : 
But when spring awoke in beauty, 
And the wild bee's drowsy hum 
Was heard among the woodbine 
That draped the cottage walls, 
My Nellie chose another, 
For his wealth and lordly halls. 


O, wert thou faithless, Nellie, 
Or have I only dreamed? 
Methought but now beside me 
A graceful figure seemed ; 
Low drooped the glittering ringlets, 
And the smile was Nellie’s own ; 
Ab no! tis now I’m dreaming— 
The old man’s all alone. 


Alone! while fiercely dashes 
The storm against the pane, 
As if strong hands shook the lattice, 
And I list, and list in vain, 
For the voice whose tones could thrill me, 
So many years ago, 
And the wind, sadly moaning, 
But makes answer to my woe. 


Thou’rt not the first, dear Nellie, 
Nor wilt thou be the last. 
That ‘neath the gilded car of wealth 
Love, happiness will cast ; 
And though bright thy hours of pleasure, 
Speeding with silvery chime, 
I know tears have bathed the memory 
Of the happy olden time. 


Summers have bloomed and faded 
Since those well-remembered eves, 
When, queenlike, you wore the garland 

Of the glowing autumn leaves; 
Yet dreams will always bring thee, 
As beautiful and young, 
As the night we watched the streamlet, 
Gliding the rocks among. 
+ 


(Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KING’S CHERRIES. 


BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Frepericx Il., king of Prussia, was a lover of good cheer in 
every form, but particularly in that of fruit. This was furnished 
to him at every season of the year by the spacious and elegant 
greenhouses which adorned the grounds of the palace. 

It chanced one Christmas Eve that his gardener brought him 
sixty beautiful cherries from a favorite tree, and for which he 
usually paid a frederic dor apiece. The king was delighted with 
them ; he examined them closely, admired their swelling contour, 
their glossy surface, their delicate ruby hue, and their fragrant 
breath; he arranged and re-arranged them in the silver basket, 
held them to the light and watched the play of the golden rays as 
they shimmered over the rich and glowing clusters, and finally, 
when his gaze was satisfied, he tasted their luscious pulp and 
crimson juice, reserving, however, the fairest and most perfect. 

His own palate sufficiently delighted, he proceeded to arrange 
the remainder with great care and taste in a pretty box, which he 


carefully closed, tied up and sealed. This done, he wrote to his 
wife, telling her that he had selected the enclosed cherries for her, 
and hoped she would relish them as a Christmas remembrance ; 
and then ringing for his page, he gave him the box and note for 
the queen, bidding him to deliver them only to her majesty, which 
lady resided at Monbijoux, a royal castle, a few leagues from 
Berlin. 

The page, who had observed all the motions of the king through 
the key-hole, and had seen him eat some of the cherries and placc 
the remainder in the box which he now held in his own hands, 
was strongly tempted to eat some himself. But how could he do 
so ?—how reach them? The box was closed—and that string, 
that royal seal? “‘ Pshaw,” said he, “it’s all one tome! I want 
to eat them, and I will!” And he spurred his horse from the 
highway, dismounted, sat down upon the snow, broke the seal, 
cut the string and opened the box. His countenance brightened, 
and his mouth watered as the beautiful cherries, the coveted fruit, 
was exposed to his sight. He took up one and ate it; « second, 
« third, and finally the whole thirty were swallowed in less than 
as many minutes. The box was empty, to his great regret. 
Then came refiection—what should he tell the king? Terrific 
thought! But only for a moment did it bewilder him. Our 


rogue was soon himself again, and proceeded very leisurely to 
break the box, tear up the note, and conceal all evidences of his 
sin under a heavy snow drift. Then re-mounting his horse, he 
took once more, and gaily, too, the road to Berlin. 

Frederick was surprised to see his page return so early, and his 
astonishment was greatly increased when, in the name of the 
queen, he presented the singular compliment, that she had found 
these cherries so delicious, that she begged his majesty would 
immediately send her some more ! 

* “But,” said Frederick, amazed, “is it possible that she ate all 
those cherries in your presence, and so quickly ?” 

“Yes, sire,” said the page, boldly, determined to run the risk ; 
and the matter was dropped. 

New Year’s day arrived, and with it the ceremonies of the 
court, which exacted among others, that the queen and all the 
royal family should pay their respects to the king. After having 
conversed sometime with his wife, Frederick was surprised that 
she made no reference to his Christmas gift, and gave her to 
understand as much in several hints. The queen, not compre- 
hending him, still remained silent on the subject. At length, 
when he could no longer contain himself, he asked, rather sharply : 

“ How happens it, madame, that you say not a word to me about 
those beautiful cherries I sent you last week ?” 

“What cherries, sire? What do you mean? Please explain!” 

Then the king, at once suspecting the truth, told his wife all 
that had passed between him and his page ; and she assured him 
that she had neither seen page, note nor cherries. They could 
not refrain from laughing at the roguish trick which the child of 
twelve years had played on them, though, at the same time, Fred- 
erick resolved to give the culprit a severe punishment. 


Some days afterward, he called his page, and without any 
reference to the past, gave him a sealed note, addressed to the 
adjutant of the pages, and bade him carry it to that officer and 
wait for his answer. Our rogue, who in a distant corner had 
closely observed the conversation of the royal couple on New 
Year’s day, the anger of the king, and the astonishment of the 
queen, and afterwards their bursts of laughter, suspected immedi- 
ately the intention of his master, and for awhile feared he should 
be unable to escape the punishment which he was conscious his 
conduct deserved. But as he was passing along the street, chance 
threw in his way an old Jew usurer, and the sight immediately 
restored his presence of mind. He called to him, “ Friend Abra- 
ham, a moment, if you please! I am obliged to go to the king’s 
jailor in great haste, immediately in fact, immediately, and if you 
will but take this note for me to our adjutant, and wait his an- 
swer, I shall be greatly obliged, and will give you this, too, for 
your time and trouble,” handing him a bit of silver; “only be 
quick !” 

At the sight of the money the Jew was easily induced to do the 
youngster’s bidding, and hastened away. The adjutant, to whom 
he bore the note, was an old soldier, accustomed from his youth 
to a most severe discipline, and a blind and passive obedience, 
and withal was very taciturn and grave. He broke the seal, and 
read in a low voice these words : 


“ You will give the bearer of this present twenty-five blows 
with the flat of the sword, well applied, too, and report the same 
to the governor of the pages. 

(Signed) 

The adjutant, much astonished at this order, looked a moment 
at the Jew, who stood calmly waiting an answer, then rose, 
turned the key, and, without a single word, fell upon the poor 
man, who gave utterance to wild screams, protesting his inno- 
cence, and saying over and over again, that such a page had met 
him in the street, and given him the note. But in vain did he 
cry, and plead, and protest. Poor Abraham had to bear the 
twenty-five blows, truly counted, and heavily dealt ! 

In the meanwhile, the page, hidden behind a corner of the 
street, only waited to see the Jew come out to hear a few of his 
piteous exclamations and Hebrew curses, as he returned to the 
palace, without being seen by his victim, and radiant with joy at 
having escaped the chastisement designed for him, related the 
whole adventure to his comrades, who were idling their time in 
their own saloon. He told his story with so good a grace, that 
the pages laughed loudly and merrily over it, and indeed made 
such an extraordinary noise, that the king soon rung to inquire 
the cause, calling the little rogue himself, to question him. Sur- 


prised to see him so buoyant, he asked him if he had performed 
the assigned duty, and why his comrades and himself were so 
noisy all at once. 

Then the page knelt to the king, confessed his fault, sued for 
pardon in the most humble way, and related with so much nai- 
veté the trick which he had just played on Abraham, who was no 
favorite of the king, that Frederick could not avoid laughing 
himself. He pardoned the little fellow at once, received him 
again into favor, and rapidly advanced him, making good the 
popular saying, that one’s wits are worth more to the denizen of 
a court than is virtue itself. 


Freperic.” 


WITTY MANCEUVRE. 


The Duke of Grammont was the most adroit and witty courtier 
mt rapt He entered one day the closet of the Cardinal Ma- 
zarin without being announced. His eminence was amusing him- 
self by jumping against the wall. To surprise a prime minister 
in so boyish an occupation was dangerous. A less skilful cour- 
tier might have stammered excuses and retired. But the duke 
entered briskly and cried, “I'll bet you one hundred crowns that 
I jamp hi than your eminence.” And the duke and cardinal 
began to jump for their lives. Grammont took care to jump a 
few inches lower than the cardinal, and six months afterwards 
was marshal of France.—Historical Sketches, 


CURIOUS MONOMANIA. 


A famous watch-maker of Paris, infatuated for a long time with 
the chimera of perpetual motion, became violently insane from 
the overwhelming terror which the storms of the revolution excited. 
The derangement of his reason was marked with a singular trait. 
He was persuaded that he had lost his head on the scaffold, and 
that it was put in a heap with those of many other victims ; but 
that the judges, by a rather too late retraction of their cruel de- 
cree, had ordered the heads to be resumed, and to be rejoined to 
their respective bodies. He, however, conceived that, by a curious 
kind of mistake, he had the head of one of his companions placed 
on his shoulders. He was admitted into the Bicetre (mad house), 
where he was continually complaining of his misfortune, and la- 
menting the fine teeth he had exchanged for an indifferent set. 
In a little while, hopes of discovering the perpetual motion 
returned, and he was rather encouraged than restrained in his 
endeavors to effect his object. When he conceived that he had 
accomplished it, and was in an extacy of joy, the sudden confu- 
sion of a failure removed his inclination even to resume the sub- 
ject. He was still, however, possessed with the idea that his head 
was not his own; but from this notion he was diverted by a rep- 
artee made to him when he happened to be defending the possibil- 
ity of the miracle of St. Denis, who, it is said, was in the habit 
of walking with his head between his hands, and in that position 
continually kissing it. ‘‘ What a fool you are to believe such a 
story,” he was answered, with a burst of laughter. ‘ How could 
St. Denis kiss his head? was it with his heels?’ This unanswer- 
able and unexpected retort confounded the madman so much that 
it prevented him from saying anything further on the subject. 
He resumed business, and eventually recovered his intellects.— 
Eccentric Anecdotes. 


HOW THE TURKS DIVERT THEIR WOMEN. 


The Grand Seignor often diverts his ladies with a variety of 
recreations. In the month of May, they have the great tulip 
feast, which requires vast preparations. There are in the gar- 
dens of the seraglio, large portions of variegated tulips, which 
on these days are interspersed with all kinds of singing-birds ; 
shops are erected round them, and furnished by the sultan with 
all sorts of trinkets, toys and rich stuffs. Some of the most fa- 
cetious females of the court are the shop-women. He buys from 
them and regales all his ladies. At night this bazaar is deco- 
rated with lamps, and makes a pleasing prospect, even at a dis- 
tance. Great men indulge their women in similar amusements, 
and on these occasions of festivity some call in neighboring 
harems, so that, perhaps, the women pass their time more hap- 

ily and homes Y gn. we imagine; at least, they enjoy better 
health and vigor, than if they had operas, plays, Ranelagh, Vaux 
hall, balls and routs, continually harrassing their constitutions 
and abridging a short existence in a vortex of capricious and 
turbulent diversions.—Larpent. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Saces AND Heroes oF Tae AMERICAN Revowvtion. By L. Jupsoy. 


Elegantly illustrated with Steel Engravings. Philadelphia: Moss & Brother. 
1854. 8vo. pp. 480. 
This elegant work contains the substance of a number of expensive books on 


the men and actions of the Revolutionary era. It is written with great vigor. 

and bears the stamp of individuality throughout. The former editions of this 

work hada sale; and the present is carefully revised, and must prove, 

we think, quite popular. For sale by Redding & Co. 

Tar Corrace Garpen or America. By Warten Exper. Philadelphia Moss 
Brother. 12mo. pp. 233. 


This book contains directions by a practical for the culture of 


fruits, flowers and vegetables, and treats also of nature and improvement 
of soils, of manures, insects, etc. Its brevity is a recommendation, particu- 
larly to amateur gardeners. Fer sale by Redding & Co. 


Tue Opp Fe.tows’ Text-Boox. By Pascaat Donatpson. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia: Moss & Brother. 1855. I2mo. pp. 312. 
This is an improved and enlarged edition of a work which has already had» 
rodigious sale. It elucidates the theory of Odd Fellowship, and details the 
_ and ceremonies of the order, so far as they are communicable. It has 
soap egyseres by the highest authorities as a text-book. For sale by 


Tue Frowrer Garpen. By Joserpa Breck. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
1851. 12mo. pp. 336. 
The author of this work is a well known seedsman and florist. and is practi- 
cally acquainted with floriculture. He was, moreover, in the editorial harness 
for many years, and thus acquired a habit of writing forcibly, clearly and point- 


edly. His book desorfbes all the various bardy, herbaceous perennials, annuals, 
shrubby plants and evergreen desirable for their ornament, with direc- 
tions for their culture. 


Tas American Faurr Boox. By 8. W. Cove. Mlustrated. 1854. 18mo. pp. 288. 
The very best manual of the kind in print. It is practical. thoroughly and 
perfectly reliable in ite description of frait. With no other book of reference, 
the tyro in fruit-raising, by following its directions, could not fail of succeeding. 
than nineteen thousand copies of this book have been sold already. It 
cheapness and portability are great > 
hical Dictionary. Phil- 
855. 


Gaserrese or Tae Wort: or, 
adelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. pp. 2000. 
This is the title of a work to the ing house of Lippiv- 

cot, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. It will consist of over 2000 super-royal 

poses, with a aplendid steel map of the world. The work will be ready for de- 
early in the ensuing month. 

AND PRorestant COMPARED IN THEIR THREEFOLD RELATIONS 


or Weattn, awp Mornaurrr. By Rev. NaPoLeon Rovussett. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co 1855 8vo. 


The title of this work indicat and purpose. It is written with 
= vigor, and its decided anti-Catholic spirit will give it a present circa- 
n: while those who deny the legitimacy of the writer's conclusions, will 
doubtless regard him asa “ fooman worthy of their steel,” and deal with him 
accordingly, The publication of the book is the beginning of the end” of # 
long controversy. 
Corsica— Picturesque, Historical and Social. Translated from the German of 
agg Gregorius. By Bp. Joy Morais. Philadelphia: Parry & MeMil- 


its ch +, 


Corsica is the land of romance. Its physical character is wild and rugged, 
and the nature of the people harmonizes with the land they live in. The work 
before us delineates graphically the scenery and the people—presents us now 
with a biography, now with a page of history, and again with a thrilling story, 
or spirited poem. The translation is admirably executed, and we are much m! 

taken if the book does not prove a universal favorite. For sale by Ticknor & Co. 


Enouisa; Past Anp Present. By Ricuarp Cueventx Author of the 
“Study of Words,” etc. New York: Redfield. 1855. 12mo. pp. 213. 
Mr. Trench isan admirable writer on the English language, which be hes 

t udied thoroughly, and unlike some who undertake to treat of its structure, 

she isa thorough classical scholar. This and his preceding volumes are works 

which no scholar, having once perused them, would willingly be without. For 
sale by Fetridge & Co. 


Tue Live oy H. Sewarn. With Selections from his Works. Edited 
by Geonce E. Baxen. New York: J. 8. Redfield, 1856. 
This interesting hy, accompanied by selections from the works of 

subject, has been got up satiety call frome those who could not afford 

purchase the larger work in three volumes. The memoir is very well written, 
and the selections have been made with taste and care. For sale by Fetridge 


Tae Dany Lave: or, Precepts and Prescripti Christian Living. 
Rev. Joux Cummina. Boston: John P. 18565. 12mo. 


is an eloquent, learned and pious man The purpose of his book is to aid in 

praise truly not peculiar Sunday 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprros. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

The feelings of the Emperor of France towards this country 
are undisguisedly hostile, and he would gladly draw England 
into a contest unitedly with himself as it regards the United 
States. We, in common with most Americans, hoped that suc- 
cess might crown the efforts of the allies in the Crimea, but we 
don’t care a farthing now, if the Russians drive them off their 
territory. England and France care nothing for the rights of 
Turkey, in reality; it is the balance of power that troubles them. 
The following fact speaks for itself: ‘“‘ Mr. Soule, in one of his 
letters to the state department, makes some singular disclosures. 
He says that Louis Napoleon, before his celebrated coup d'etat, 
which placed him at the head of an empire, had concocted with 
General Narvaez, the Spanish minister, the plan of a mission to 
the United States, to sound how far this country was vulnerable 
in a military point of view. A secret agent was to be sent with 
instructions, prepared by the department of foreign affairs. These 
instructions, duly signed, were presented to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the son of Jerome, with a tender of what amount of money he 
might require to carry them out. The latter refused, telling 
Louis Napoleon that he was not the man for such a work ; that 
he was a democrat, and would rather be with the United States 
than with him. The matter was dropped, and has not since been 
resumed, at least to the knowledge of Mr. Soule’s informant. 
Mr. Soule himself appears to have faith in the statement.” 


+ > 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 

The numerous class of inventors throughout the country will 
be gratified to learn that Congress has made provision for an 
increased force of examiners and clerks in the Patent Office, by 
which patent cases can be disposed of with reasonable despatch. 
In the general appropriation bill it is provided that there shall be, 
in addition to the present force, four principal examiners and four 
assistant examiners of patents; and if there should be a still 
further necessity, the Commissioner of Patents is authorized to 
employ two other principal examiners and two assistants until 
the close of the next session of Congress. 


» 


Bixpinc tHE Picror1at.—Owing to the large number of 
sets of our paper brought in to bind, since the first of January to 
the present date, we have not been able to return them so quickly 
as we could wish. Tho hurry is now over—more than eleven 
thousand having been returned—and we can receive the sheets, 
bind them firmly and uniformly in our elegant full gilt style, for 
one dollar per volume, and return the book in one week after the 
numbers are left at our office. 


AcKNOWLEDGEMENT.—Our polite correspondent, R. B., Jr., 
has our thanks for the fine specimen of pure native wine he sent 
us, and we hope some time to be able to avail ourself of his cor- 
dial invitation. 


> 


on n1s Travets.—Horace Greeley is going, or has 
gone, to Europe again. He means to be present at the opening 
of the Great Exhibition in Paris. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. The people of Honduras have expressed their gratitude 
for our aid prompted by the fire at Belize. 

-... Dr. Granville, who predicted the czar’s death, is father to 
Madame de Marguerites, now Mrs. G. C Foster. 

-»+. Marmaduke Davis, a soldier under St. Clair and Wayne, 
died lately at St. Clairsville, Ohio, aged 95 years. 

+++» Another titled lady, the Baroness de la Grange, has come 


over to sing at Niblo’s opera house, in Italian and German. 

-».. William B. Astor, the richest man in New York, is worth 
six millions of dollars. 

+--. The “Black Swan” is “ warbling her native wood notes 
wild” somewhere in Pennsylvania. 

+++» Mr. Copley Fielding, a distinguished English water color 


Painter, is dead, He produced wonderful effects. 
‘+++ The French and English courts are in mourning for the 


death of the czar. Consistency is a jewel. 
---. No sooner is one Spanish outrage on our flag settled, after 
4 fashion, than another follows it. 


+++» Mrs. Cass, the wife of our minister at Rome, died sud- 
denly in that city, of congestion of the brain. , 

‘+++ The greatest activity prevails in the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn, L. I. We need to be felt in the Gulf of Mexico. 

-++» The Boston Bee has been enlarged, and now makes a very 
fine looking sheet, It is a good paper. 

+++. The statements of custom house receipts show a very 
heavy falling off this spring everywhere. 

-+». Fourteen murder cases were up before the New York 
Criminal Court the present month. 

‘++. The Bunker Hill Engine Company has erected a hand- 
‘ome monument to the memory of their fire dog—Old Jack. 

‘+++ Our friend, W. 8. Bartlett, Esq., has been re-appointed 

jailer of Suffolk county. Excellent ! 


Messrs. Fetridge & Co. have opened a splendid store in 
New York as a branch of their business. 


*s++ The present intention of the Quien Sabes is to support 
Mellen for president, and Pratt for vice-president. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

It has often been asserted—so often, indeed, as to have passed 
into an axiom—that the “luxury of the prodigal is the life-blood 
of the poor.” It is the excuse of lavish amphitryons, who load 
their boards with luxurious viands, who ply their guests with the 
costliest wines, who vie with each other in the splendor of their 
dresses, the brilliancy of their equipages, and the number of their 
servants, those “pageants of their folly.” In a highly artificial 
condition of society (in such a city as Paris, for instance,) there 
would seem to be a necessity for luxury; it would seem to give 
activity to business, and really to enrich society. Yet in those 
communities where luxury has attained its height, there is also 
the greatest misery. The palace and the hovel stand side by side; 
the velvet robe of the lady of fashion brushes the soiled rags of 
the starving mendicant ; where one fair head is pillowed on down, 
ten that might have been as fair but for pinching want, and the 
vice induced by destitution, rest upon straw. The cause of these 
effects is thus stated by a French writer on political economy : 
“If two thousand dollars are expended in keeping up horses for 
show and servants, when the service of their horses and servants 
is once ended, there remains nothing. But, on the contrary, if 
these two thousand dollars have been employed in useful works— 
for instance, in draining and improving land, they have not only 
supported (farm) servants and (working) horses, but they have 
created a productive power of the value of two thousand dollars. 
There has been an augmentation of wealth, both for the proprietor 
and the country. In both hypotheses money has circulated, but 
what a difference in the results! Instcad of impressing move- 
ment and activity in business, luxury tends to enfceble it, because 
it destroys capital (labor and implements) without return or com- 
pensation, and consequently annihilates their productive force. 
Neither is it true, that in increasing wants luxury imparts a taste 
for labor ; it merely excites beyond measure an avidity for wealth, 
whether honestly or dishonestly acquired. History teaches us 
that luxury is developed freely and extensively only among those 
who have acquired their means without labor, either by war, 
gambling, intrigue, or-the arts of courtiers. Luxury tends always 
to exaggerate inequality of condition. Morality blames exagge- 
rated personal consumption, because it attests egotism and vanity. 
Political economy blames it equally because it exhausts society, 
and always engenders pauperism and misery. When people 
spend more than they produce by their labor, they rapidly impov- 
erish themselves; and vain extravagances cannot be a title of 
glory in a community where the law of labor is recognized. 
When a small number consumes beyond measure, the privations 
of the greater number are excessive, and legitimate means of 
acquisition rarely suffice for exaggerated wants.” In our country 
the extremes of luxury and want are very seldom manifested, as 
in Europe. 

“ Persons,” says J. B. Say, “‘ who, by great power or great tal- 
ents, seek to disseminate a taste for luxury, are conspirators 
against the happiness of nations.” 


THE POPE AND THE CZAR. 

In 1845, when the Emperor Nicholas was in Rome he visited 
“ His Holiness,” and the latter reproached him with his persecu- 
tions of the Catholics. The czar did not deny his different ukases, 
which the pope had purposely collected and pointed out to him. 
He acknowledged them, on the contrary, very frankly, and justi- 
fied them by saying he acted in this manner because he could not 
naturally regard Catholicism as the true religion. At these 
words, Gregory X VI. rose, and placing both hands on the shoul- 
ders of the autocrat, said, in the presence of Cardinal Acton, 
“ Well, then, emperor of Russia, I, in my twofold character of an 
old man and the chief of Christianity, curse thee, and sooner or 
later this malediction will reach your head, however lofty it may 
be.” The Paris Univers relates the above, which is certainly dra- 
matic. 


+ 


Literary Men.—The Home Journal says that “ Southey died 
worth about seven thousand pounds sterling, while Rogers is a 
millionaire.” It should have added that Southey’s little fortune 
was the result of a life of incessant literary toil, and that his over- 
tasked brain, like Sir Walter Scott’s, at length gave way under 
the pressure. Rogers owes none of his money to the muses ; his 
million was made as a banker. Young men cannot be too often 


assured that the prizes in a literary life are few and far between : 
its toils and anxiety are certain, The most fortunate author is 
hardly to be envied. 


Puorocrarnus.—We are in receipt of some very perfect and 
elegant specimens of this important and valuable process of like- 
ness taken from the extensive and well-known establishment of 
John A. Whipple, No. 96 Washington Street. The more we see 
of this art, the more it pleascs and interests us. 


> 


Rev. S. Cons.—We have received from the artist, a young 
son of Mr. Cobb, a very fine lithograph of this well-known Uni- 
versalist clergyman. If a true likeness is a criterion of excellence, 
this is certainly one of the best specimens of lithography we have 
lately seen. 


A xew Srory.—We shall next week commence an admirable 
novelette, entitled “ The King and the Cobbler,” by Austin C. 
Burdick, one of the most “taking ” stories we have read for many 
a day. 

Personat.—We are indebted to Hon. R. C. Winthrop for a 
copy of Bancroft’s oration at the late cclebration of the New 
York Historical Society. 


GROUP OF BIRDS. 

We feel some degree of pride in presenting our readers with 
the costly engraving which covers the last page. Like our other 
full page illustrations of natural history, this group of birds was 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by an artist of first rate ability, 
who is also a sportsman and a naturalist, and who, as Audubon 
and Wilson did, makes his drawings from the life, or from speci- 
mens carefully prepared by ataxydermist. His pencil is employed 
solely in this department, and we need not add that such skill is 
secured at no trifling outlay. He has given us this weck ten of 
the Jarger birds. No.1 is the white-hcaded or bald eagle, a native 
of our continent, and a bird with the appearance of which every 
American is familiar, as its image crowns our victorious standards, 
and figures in our arms. It feeds indiscriminately on fish and 
flesh. No. 2, the osprey, or fishing-hawk, is spread over all Eu- 
rope, part of Asia, and a portion of North America. It is about 
two feet long, and its extended wings measure five feet and a half 
from tip to tip. It is often the victim of the bald eagle, which 
watches till the osprey has taken a fish, and then snatches it from 
him. No. 3, the condor, is a large bird, about twice the size of 
the osprey, and inhabits the rocky peaks of the Andes in South 
America. Two condors will attack and kill a llama, or even a 
puma. No. 4, the goshawk, abounds in the woody districts of 
Europe, and preys on hares, squirrels, pheasants and other large 
birds. No. 5, the bearded vulture, is a huge carrion bird, and 
belongs to a very useful family of feathered scavengers. No. 6, 
the snowy owl, is found both in Europe and America. It preys 
on birds and hares, and Wilson says it is an adroit fisher. No. 7, 
the golden eagle, is a magnificent bird, whose majestic movements 
on the wing are the true poetry of motion. It feeds upon sea- 
birds and smaller quadrupeds, and often carries off young lambs, 
and even sheep. It generally hunts in pairs. The male and fe- 
male, it is believed, form a life-long partnership. Many anec- 
dotes arc related illustrative of its ferocity and daring. No. 8 is 
the gyrfalcon, a native of Norway and Iceland, from which it was 
formerly brought to England and trained to the noble sport of 
hawking. It is most dexterous in striking its quarry on the wing. 
No. 9, the flamingo, inhabits Europe, Asia and Africa. The 
plumage of the red- winged flamingo is a brilliant scarlet, except 
the quill feathers, which are jet black. No. 10, the great-eared or 
eagle owl, the largest of the family, inhabits the north of Europe, 
is upwards of two feet in length, and boldly attacks young fawns, 
hares and rabbits. It has no objection to small birds. Ités quite 
a formidable animal, and its appearance, as it sits perched upon a 
rock or ruined tower, is extremely startling. The likeness in our 
engraving is accurate and striking. 

Barnum’s Basy Suow.—We learn that an immense number 
of infants are in training for the prizes. If maternal opinions 
were received as gospel, all the babies presented would be the 
finest. We must get time to goon to New York to be an eye- 


witness. 


MARRIAGES. 

George W. Haywood to Miss Ellen A. 
Johnson; by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr John A. Hill to Miss Mary EB. Reynolds; 
by Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Kev. Benjamin 


Freeman, of Westbrook, Me., to Miss 
Susan N. Lewis; by Kev. Dr. Stowe., Mr. John Blazo to Miss Hannah F. 
Hodgdon ; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Brown to Miss Joanna Sullivan; 
by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. Horace Dexter to Miss Sarah E. Caryl.— At Charies- 
town, by Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. John U. Allen to Miss Martha J. Rollins.—At 
+Roxbury, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, D.D., James P. Sullivan, Esq. to Miss 
Emma E. Torrey. —At Wareham, Mr. Aaron Swift to Miss Sarah Adams. 
—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Cariton, Mr. William Wallis to Miss Catharine 
Green. —At Danversport, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Frederick Porter to Miss 
Priscilla A. Lamson, both of Salem.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
Washington King to Jennette T. Lucas, both of Duxbury.— At Northampton, 
by Rev. Dr. Allen, Rev. Charles Hammond, of Groton, to Miss Addie S Allen, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman.—At New Bedford. by Rev. Mr. Gould, 
Mr. C. Henry Gifford to Miss Harriet D. Cook.—At Manchester, N.H , by 
Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Daniel H. Dickey to Miss Mary E. Worthen.—At Port- 
land, by Rev. Mr. French, Mr. William Jackson to Miss Eliza A. Griffin.—At 
Hartford, Conn., Mr. Charles T. Hubbard, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth B., 
daughter of James A. Wells, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Widow Hannah Austin, 65; Mr. Thomas D. Park, 49; Mre. Elis 
abeth Henss, 67; Miss Charlotte Augusta Shaw, 24; Miss Sarah Jane Y. Cox, 
16; Mr. Lester Thayer, 21: Mr. Samuel Harris, 58; Mr. Valentine Dora, 43; 
Mr. Samuel K. Bayley, 47; Hon. John G. Locke, formerly of Ashby. 91; Miss 
Adeline E. Seavey, 18; David Stoddard, Esq., 75.—At Charlestown, Mr. John 
Langdon Shannon, 37.—At Koxbury, Mr. Charlies . #.—At Cambridge, 
Mrs. Susan Wyeth, 81.—At Dorchester, Mr. Daniel B. Nichols. 37; Hon. David 
Cummins, 69.—At Quincy, Mr. Frederick H. Bartlett, 27; Mr. Daniel Driscoll, 
26; Mies Susannah Marsh. 60; Capt. John K. Hamilton, 58 — At Plymouth, 
Mr. Eleazer Sears, 77 — At Taunton, Mr. Larra Perkins. 82.—At Leominster, 
Mrs. Anna Barnard, 83 —At East Marshfield, Mr. Church C. Trowant, §4.— 
At Newburyport, Miss Dolly Walsh, 67.—At Leverett, Capt. Samuel Bartlett, 
81; Miss Kath Walker, formerly of Barre. 81.—At New Bedford, William K. 
Rodman, Esq.. 60; Mr. Bradford @. Hathaway, 40.—At Hampton Falls, N. H., 


Rev. Simeon [. Abbott, 90.—At River Head, Long, John Woodhull, Esq., 100. 
—At Adrian, Mich., Mr. James Penniman, formerly of Boston, 78.—At Amelia 
Co., Va., suddenly, Hon. William 8. Archer. formerly U.S. Senator from Vir- 
ginia.—At Portemouth,. Va.. Lieut. George W. Campbell, of the U. 8. marine 
corps, 27.—At Charleston, 3. C., Mr. George Parks, 31 
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[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly litera- 
ry of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origival 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and fore’ news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is deaute idl: d with accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, and 
of men and ltogether king a paper entirely original in this coun- 

. Its pages contain views of every pop city in the known world, of 
alld , of all the principal 
service, with fine and accurate 

female. 


Any person us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shali receive the 
Seventeenth cop. 


y 
*,* One copy of Tus Fiae or ove Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picto- 
every Sarurpar, by 


RIAL, together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published M. M. BALLOU, 
Srassts, Boston. 
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ERASTUS BRIGHAM BIGELOW. 
THE INVENTOR. 

The subject of the following sketch, and 
the original of the ee ey | lifelike 
rtrait, drawn expressly for Pictorial, 
by Mr. Kilburn, was born in the- town of 
West Boylston (formerly a of Lancas- 
ter), Worcester County, s., April 2, 
1814. His father owned a small farm, the 
income of which he eked out by working 
as a wheelwright and chair-maker. The 
boy was sent to the district school, and it is 
remembered of him that, at the age of 
eight, he commenced the study of Pike’s 
Arithmetic, without the aid of a teacher, 
and mastered the treatise thoroughly as far 
as the Rule of Three. His mechanical, 
like his mathematical turn, was early mani- 
fested. We are told of his building an or- 
namental fence around the plot of ground 
his father assigned him for cultivation, of 
his constructing a miniature plough, of his 
making chairs, and displaying in various 
other ways his inventive and mechanical 
dexterity. In 1827, at the age of thirteen 
years, he was engaged to work in a cotton 
mill in another part of the town. Though 
this was not his true position, it might have 
aided him in finding it, for it led him to 
study machinery, and so long as he found 
anything to study he was interested in his 
place, and no longer. It was about this 
time that he made his first invention, 
which was a hand-loom for weaving sus- 
pender-webbing. For this he was paid 
something—and another machine, for mak- 
ing cotton cord, gave the lad one hundred 
dollars. It was at this period that he at- 
tended an academy at his own expense, and 
made such improvement in Latin and other 
branches that he thought of a collegiate 
course. His prudent father thought better 
of a trade, and finally the matter was com- 
— by permitting the boy to visit 
ston with the hope of becoming a com- 
mission merchant. He soon found a good 
place as clerk with S. F. Morse & Co., but 
it did not prove to be the true situation for 
him. He next learned stenography, and 
was led to prepare an improved book on 
that subject, which he pmnted; but the 
speculation did not prove profitable. We 
soon hear of him as a partner of Mr. Mun- 
roe at Wareham, where they ran a cotton 
factory. The mill was run a few months 
at a loss. Our hero, nothing daunted, 
learned and taught writing, and managed 
to support himself until he made up his 
mind to be a physician. While pursuing 
his classical studies, he chanced to sleep 
under a Marseilles quilt, and this circumstance led him to inquire 
whether a power-loom might not do the work that had usually 
been done by a hand-loom. He undertook the work and executed 
it; and he also found a firm in this city that agreed to meet the 
cost for patents for this country and England. But here, again, 
he was doomed to disappointment by the failure of the firm. 
After a series of disasters that would have utterly disheartened 
one of less stern stuff, Mr. Bigelow invented a power-loom for 
weaving coach lace. Messrs. Fairbanks, Loring & Co. of Bos- 
ton, John Wright of Worcester, and others, readily agreed to 
unite with him for the purpose of building and running the 
looms. This association afterwards became the “ Clinton Com- 


ERASTUS BRIGHAM BIGELOW. 


pany.” The company soon after commenced its operations at 


what is now Clinton, and was entirely successful. his was the 
turning point in the life of Mr. Bigelow. The medical profession 
must do without him—men must learn writing and stenography 
elsewhere, while he goes on his course as an inventor and business 
man. Learning of a better specimen of the Marseilles quilt 
than the knotted counterpane, he gave up the loom that he had 
invented, and adapted one to weave the better species. Soon a 
small mill was operating at Lancaster to weave those pretty, 
snow-white bed spreads that are now so common in town and 
conntry. Mr. Bigelow now went on to invent a power-loom for 
weaving the ingrain or Kidderminster carpeting. After several 


trials he produced a loom that would weave 
from twenty-five to twenty-seven yards per 
day. The old hand-loom had produced 
* bout eight yards per day. In the autumn 
of 1841, our inventor to : 
land. He learned in iculars the 
English manufactures were in advance of 
ours, and on his return he expressed his 
convictions at Lowell, and he was immedi. 
ately appointed to a new office which was 
for him at that place, to superin. 
tend several mills, and to make suggestions 
of a practical nature. It was while there 
that he built for the Lowell Company a 
mill to receive his power-looms, and “ thus 
started the ‘first successful power-loom car. 
pet factory recorded in the annals of man- 
ufactures.” He soon after resigned the of. 
fice that he had held, and removed to the 
present village of Clinton. Here he laid 
the foundation for a new establishment for 
the weaving of what have been known as 
the Lancaster ginghams. A company was 
formed and a monster mill was erected, 
whose connected structures cover about 
four acres. Itis but one story high, makes 
a very curious ap ce and is one 
attraction to the visitor at Clinton. Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine says of it, that “ it is 
deservedly rated as the most perfect estab. 
lishment in the United States.” On the 
return of the inventor from Europe in 
1848, whither he had been for the benefit 
of his health, which had become impaired 
from over-exertion, Mr. Bigelow proceeded 
to develop and complete the Brussels car. 
pet loom. This being done, Clinton gave 
us the best Brussels, Wilton, tapestry and 
velvet tapestry carpets—so fine indeed, as 
to pass for the imported articles. In 1851 
Mr. Bigelow carried specimens. of Brussels 
ts to England, and a special commit- 
tee of the Great Exhibition made a most 
flattering report respecting them. Mr. 
Bigelow is a gentleman of high culture 
and pleasing manners, and enjoys an envi- 
able reputation in society. He has lately 
become a resident of this city. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

This flourishing place, a view of which 
we give below, and once the residence of the 
famous Black Hawk, who is here buried, 
was laid out in 1834. It is the shire town 
of Des Moines county, and is situated on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, 88 miles 
southwest from Iowa City, to which the seat 
of government was removed from Burling: 
ton in 1839. As our engraving shows, it 
is finely situated, and surrounded by hills of gentle ascent and 
moderate elevation, affording many fine building sites. The 
streets are regular, its private residences neat and elegant, and 
its churches and other public buildings large and handsome. Its 
manufactures and workshops attest the activity and enterprise of 
the people, and its commercial facilities, while accounting for its 
rapid growth, give assurance that it will, before many years, be- 
come a vast and wealthy city. Like our other local views, this 
illustrative drawing was executed expressly for the Pictorial. We 
shall embrace in the course of publication all the prominent cities, 
public buildings, and natural curiosities of the United States, 
thereby giving it a permanent value and national character. 
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LOADING COTTON ON THE ALABAMA RIVER. 

The two engravings on this page, sketched.expressly for the 
Pictorial by Mr. F. Bellew, represent a scene which voyagers on 
th» southern rivers will readily recall to mind. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, after 
flowing south-southwest, unites with the Tombigbee, about fifty 
miles above Mobile Bay, at which point it assumes the name of 
Mobile River. It is navigable for vessels drawing six feet of 
water, at all seasons of the year, to Claiborne, a distance of sixty 
miles, and thence to the mouth of the Cahawba it has a depth of 
four or five feet. From the Cahawba to the junction of the Coosa 
and ees ara its depth is about three feet. It frequently rises 
to a great height, and at other times falls very considerably. The 
reception of cotton bales on board the steamboats on the Alabama 
is an affair of almost hourly occurrence, and though occasioning 
loss of time and detention of travellers, is still quite an interesting 
operation to those who are not familiar with the modus operandi. 
Sometimes the cotton is rolled down the river bank ; at others, it 
is dropped, or “dumped,” as the phrase is, from a precipice 
eighteen or twenty feet in height, shaking the boat from stem to 
stern. This, however, is a primitive mode of doing business, and 
is not practised on the skirts of those plantations which profess to 

up with the times, and have the proper appliances for cotton 
shipping. Our artist has preferred, in his larger sketch, to delin- 
eate the long ‘“‘ shoot,” which is not only more “ship shape,” but 
becomes absolutely ne- 
cessary to avoid injury 
to the cotton in such a 
locality as that shown in 
the drawing. The par- 
ticular shoot here repre- 
sented was nearly three 
hundred feet long, and 
descended from an emi-' 
hence fully two handred 
feet above the water lev- 
el. The shoot is divided 
into two portions, longi- 
tudinally, one of which 
8 floored with smooth 

king, down which 

the bales slide with a ve- 
locity proportioned to 
the angle of descent, 
While the other half is 
Provided with steps that 
ascend to the top of the 
inclination, When ev- 
erything ready below, 
signal is given, and 

the bale is laanched from 
top. At first it moves 
slowly, but acquiring 
impetus as it descends, 
it whizzes down the lat- 
ter part of the plane, and 
ends upon the steam- 
deck like a thun- 
ap, making the ves- 

sel shudder tom stem to 
stern. A barricade of 
three or four bales is 
erected on deck to meet 
the descending ava- 


compactly on the boat 
Which takes in freight till 
is laden gunwale deep. 


MAGNOLIA 


COTTON LOADING. 


A DWARF RACE OF MEN. 

There is a singular race of dwarfs in Upper Peru (Bolivia), 
known as “Chiquitos” or “little men,” that are as worthy of 
attention as the Aztecs. Everything connected with them seems 
to indicate that they are indigenous, though their general aspect 
gives the impression of a people reduced in stature by poverty 
and starvation. The tallest are not more than four and a half 
feet in height, while many will not measure more than three and 
a half. Their legs, apparently, are devoid of muscles, their eyes 
black and elongated, nose aquiline, cheeks drawn in, with high 
cheek bones, forehead low and retreating, hair black and wiry, and 
mouth tending to muzzle. They travel south on foot, and are 
often absent from home two or three years, returning with small 
hoards of silver gained in traffic, travelling about five or six miles 
aday. From long habit they can do without food an extraordi- 
nary length of time, supporting nature by sucking cocoa-leaf, 
gathered from a shrub tree analogous to the betel nut of the East 
Indies. It is equivalent to tobacco, laudanum, or strong infusion 
of tea; and it is only when their animals die of disease they have 


a plentiful supply of food. Their covering is a coarse kind of | 


cloth, which they prepare themselves. Their abodes are rude 

huts, and when travelling, they sleep on the ground, huddled 

together to keep warm on the dry cold desert where they are 

rincipally found. They are hardly raised above the level of the 
ts around them.—Newport Mercury. 


CUTTON LOAD.NU. 


LIBRARIES OF MESSRS. CHOATE AND EVERETT. 

The library of Hon. Rufus Choate, including law books, con- 
tains 7000 volumes, and the figures by no means give one an idea 
of the wealth of the collection. Of the above, 1500 are at his law 
office, mostly law books, or those of daily reference. The remain- 
ing 5500 line all the rooms of the second story of his house. 
These ample rooms are his library. We leave it for those more 
familiar with such matters to decide how Mr. Choate has been 
able to get entire possession of those valuable sleeping chambers 
exclusively for his inanimate and yet animate guests, such as 
Homer, Cicero, Pindar, and the like. It is said there have been 
many domestic compromises on subjects of this kind, which, if 
given to the world, wou'd be far more entertaining, if they would 
not make as much noise, as the compromise of 1850. Mr. Choate 
is particularly rich in the Latin and Greek classics, which he is 
understood to have a passion for, and to read daily as much as 
college youths, and with far more relish and avidity. He has a 
half dozen editions each of such works as Livy, Horace, Pindar, 
etc. 4n political and parliamentary books, and also in historical 
works, he is quite full. He has more valuable theology than any 
layman we know, embracing the Fathers of the Church, and many 
valuable works. So in ecclesiastical history he is pretty rich. 
Mr. Everett’s is the fullest on the laws of nation, though he has 
quite a collection. He has about all on law that a lawyer of his 
standing should have, and a fair collection of scientific works, 
including Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary in French, Eras- 
mus, Lipsius, ete. Then 
he is rich in encyclopx- 
dias, and particularly in 
American history, Oth- 
er rarities for a private 
library are Rymer’s Fo- 
edera, Somers’ Tracts, 
and Du Cange’s Glossa- 
rium. This library, of 
which you haveaglimpse 
with pen and ink, is per- 
fectly arranged by sub- 
jects. The rooms have 
a free and easy appear- 
ance that is very attrac- 
tive. We warn all lov- 
ers of books, that if they 
would not run into the 
temptation of breaking 
the tenth commandment, 
that they had better keep 
out of this library. Mr. 
Choate thinks he should 
have died before this had 
it not been for his libra- 
ry. This remindsus that 
a library has been named 
a “medicine for the 
mind,” and of the King 
of Egypt, who, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, 
had inscribed over his 
library door Greek words 
which, Englished, are 
“The Dispensary for the 
Soul.” The true student 
loves to revel in the crea- 
tions of master minds, 
not only to qualify for 
the avocations of life, but 
as a sustaining solace 
and enjoyment, amid 
life’s vexing cares.—N. 
Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Rev. Mr. Barry, of Hanover, Mass.,a member of the 
New England Historical Society, has in preparation a History of 
Massachusetts. The first volume will probably be published this 
spring. It will embrace the early colonial history of Massachu- 
setts, and will be distinct in itself.—— Mayor Wood threatens 
to publish the names of the owners of buildings occupied as 
gambling houses, if their character is not changed on the first 
of May.—— The richest salt springs in the United States are 
found within the territory of the Cherokee nation. Thousands of 
tons could be secured, but capital and enterprise will be required 
to work the springs. —— Hoboken has decided by a two-thirds 
vote to become a city. The population is about 7000. Miss 
Silva Hardy, the Maine giantess and nurse, says the Evening 
Post, seven feet and a half high in her shoes, has been engaged 
at Barnum’s Museum. It is said that the great Yankee show- 
man will retain her as nurse to the baby show, which is to take 
place in June next. —— There are now in Georgia between fifty 
and sixty cotton factories, in “the full tide of successful exper- 
iment.” —— The city of Philadelphia has applied to the State 
legislature for a temporary loan, as an immediate necessity. 
The Pennsylvanian says the amount required by the city, to place 
her finances in even a respectable condition, is one million and a 
half of dollars. A subscription is now being taken to raise 
$40,000 in New Bedford, in shares of $100 each, to send two 
vessels to the Spitzbergen seas to fish for whales. —— The far- 
mers upon the line of the Steubenville Railroad, in Ohio, tore 
up the rails near Dresden, a few days since, because the company 
would not settle their bills. —— Mrs. Kinney, the accomplished 
wife of our Chargé at Turin, has sent home a beautiful poem— 
the result of a long residence in Italy. The late Emperor 
Nicholas was a great reader of all such newspapers as he well 
knew represented the intelligence of the communities where they 
were produced. In reading the liberal newspapers of other coun- 
tries—such as he took care should have no existence where his 
power could reach them—he was, perhaps, but watching the en- 
emy he most feared and hated. —— Owing to the publication of 
a resolute letter by the district attorney, the British recruiting 
officers have suddenly left the neighborhood of New York, for 
fear of being overhauled for violation of our neutrality laws. —— 
The Philadelphia North American learns that a considerable 
number of carpenters and other mechanics, who have suffered 
severely during the past winter, have been induced to proceed to 
the rising West, believing that a new country must offer many 
chances of making a living, when a crowded city will furnish but 
a single chance.—— The Pennsylvania canals are now open 
throughout the whole extent, and the business of transportation 
is actively going on. The aggregate expenses of Congress 
for the year, consisting of pay, mileage, compensation of officers, 
contingent expenses and library, amount, according to the appro- 
priation bill, to $1,479,599. The diplomatic expenses for the 
year amount to $333,390.——— A patent for five years has been 
granted at Havana to Don Juan Benjamin Belt, an American 
citizen, for a new oven for a fancy biscuit bakery carried on by 
him. ——It is stated that, through carelessness, the New York 
Central Railroad Company, some six months ago, lost a trunk 
from among the baggage, for which they had to pay $160. Re- 
cently the trunk turned up with its contents undisturbed ; said 
contents being worth about ten dollars.——The Washington 
Sentinel says that “ Hole-in-the-Day,” one of the delegation of 
Minnesota Indians lately in Washington, has expressed a wish to 
have the gospel introduced among his people. —— The author. 
ities of Cincinnati have attached the Presbyterian grave-yard for 
non-payment of taxes, $10,000. Will the laws of Ohio allow 
them to take the stones for building purposes ?—— We learn 
that patterns have already been made for the new cast iron dome, 
recently authorized by Congress, and for which an appropriation 
has been made. The work will be commenced as soon as prac- 
ticable. —— The Waukesha (Wis.) Plain Dealer says that: “A 
thousand good laborers can find steady employment and the 
highest wages paid among the farmers of this county. While 
the poor are starving and unable to get employment in the east- 
ern cities, it is next to an impossibility to find laborers at any 
price, to cultivate the soil of the West. Ten thousand more good 
laborers could find plenty of work in this State, at from $12 to 
$20 per month and board, through the summer. We have been 
urged by farmers in all districts to send them laborers.” 


Tse wew Reciments.—The act of Congress creating the 
new regiments, declares that the officers and men shall be entitled 
to the same provisions for wounds and disabilities, and the same 
provisions for widows and children, and the same allowances and 
benefits, in every respect, as are allowed to other troops compos- 
ing the army of the United States. They shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and the men shall be recruited in the 
same manner as other troops, and with the same conditions and 
limitations. 

Venice Pearrs.—It is said that the fabrique of pearls at 
Venice preserves its ancient renown, and that the quantity sent 
abroad last year exceeded in valae a million of dollars. Of this 
amount nearly one hundred thousand dollars worth were sent in 
pearls to the United States. 


+ 


Hicu Price.—A sale of 7000 bushels of Genesee wheat was 
made in New York recently, at $270 per bushel. This is the 
highest price which wheat has been sold at for many years. 


Doxatp McKay.—Mr. McKay was greatly lionized during 
his recent visit to England. His new ship was the theme of uni- 
versal praise. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Governor Barstow, of Wisconsin, has vetoed the prohibitory 
liquor law. 

Henry Mecker, of Redding, Ct., caught a wild cat weighing 
twenty pounds, in a trap s¢t for otters the other night. 

A boy in Terre Haute, Ia., has recovered $500 damages from 
a liquor dealer who sold his father a glass of liquor on the day 
he was drowned. 

We learn that Mr. John Gilbert, of the Boston Theatre, has 
recently had the sum of $12,000 left him by the death of a relative 
in New York city. 

It is said that several of the persons injured by the recent acci- 
dent at Meredith Bridge, New Hampshire, have commenced ac- 
tions against the town for damages. 

A monument to the clergymen and physicians of Savannah, 
who died there during the yellow fever epidemic last summer, is 
about to be erected. 

Mr. Mitchell, brother to John Mitchell, has invented a machine 
for setting type, and with its aid he has just finished setting up 
an octavo volume by Bancroft, the historian. 

Steamers are arriving at St. Louis, from the Upper Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Illinois Rivers, laden with prodace, which 
has accumulated in vast quantities. 

The patriotic people of Billerica are making active preparations 
for the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of their town, on the 29th of Mvy next. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post calculates the loss consequent upon the present war in 
Europe, up to the 26th of February, at not less than 200,000 
men. 


The Richmond Enquirer says there have been numerous bids 
for building the custom house in that city ; the highest $185,000, 
the lowest $85,000—a difference of $100,0U0 between the two 
extremes. 


The legislature of Massachusetts have passed a bill concerning 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, fixing from 12 o'clock on Sat- 
urday night to the same hour on the succeeding night, as the time 
to be observed. 


The expenditures of the city of Bangor last year amounted to 
about $105,000, while the receipts have only been $82,000, leav- 
ing $23,000 to be added to the city debt, which will amount to 
$146,000. 


At Louisville, on the 13th ult., a gentleman who was admiring 
a collection of reptiles, foolishly attempted to handle a large 
snake, whereupon the snake coiled so tightly round his body as 
to break three of his ribs. 

Four regiments, consisting of about four thousand troops, will 
start from Fort Leavenworth during the spring, on an expedition 
against the Sioux Indians. Gen. W. S. Harney, U. S. A., will 
command the military expedition. 

The State Prison at Nashvillle, Tenn., took fire on the 29th 
ult , at three o’clock in the morning, and was completely destroy- 
ed. A prisoner named Connor was smothered to death. The 
loss on buildings, tools, etc., is estimated at $100,000. 

A few days ago, a young lady at a boarding school in Flush- 
ing, L.I., had her hand bitten by a rat, while she was in bed, 
asleep. It soon commenced swelling, and a physician was called 
in, who pronounced it to be badly poisoned. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hannon, of Pittsburg, Penn., has left that city 
with a large sail-boat, fully rigged, which is intended to be placed 
on Lake Minnotonka, a beautiful sheet of water about ten miles 
west of St. Anthony Falls, in Minnesota. 


There is very little animation in building in New York this 
spring. City architecture is decidedly at a stand still. With the 
exception of one or two small buildings, Broadway has none of 
that activity which made it almost impassable a year ago. 

It is said in diplomatic circles at Washington, that a private 
despatch had reached that city, saying that Victoria was fast 
going the way of her ancestors—that is, becoming deranged, the 
symptoms having shown themselves in her recent illness. 

Fears are entertained for the safety of the United States brig 
Porpoise, which left Hong Kong in September last, on a cruise, 
in company with the Vincennes. She parted company with the 
latter vessel when nine or ten days out, and has not been heard of 
since. 


It appears by a statement made up from the accounts of Mr. 
Hackett, that, so far from the engagement of Grisi and Mario, in 
the United States, being unsuccessful, in a pecuniary point of 
view, the nett profits amounted to $18,000. The aggregate re- 
ceipts were $103,000. 


Washington despatches say that orders have been sent to near- 
ly allour navy yards to have all available vessels and material 
prepared for immediate service, and instructions have been issued 
to the naval officers at the various yards to hold themselves in 
readiness for sea. 


A Worcester clerk lately broke a pane of plate glass worth 
$40, by attempting to enter a new and unoccupied store by the 
window, the extreme clearness of the glass presenting no appar- 
ent obstacle. He was greatly amazed at his mistake, and exclaim- 
ed, “ I guess 1 have broken it.” 

A flock of French merino sheep was sold in Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, a few days ago, the ewes bringing the handsome price of two 
hundred dollars each, and a buck lamb about a year old bring- 
ing one thousand dollars. Great prices for blood stock are all the 
fashion in these days of progress. 

A new steam fire engine has been invented and recently tested 
in Cincinnati, which, it is said, throws all others, of whatever 
kind, into the shade. It was prepared for operation in fourteen 
minutes, and the maximum rate of throwing was 230 feet, through 
an inch and three-eighths nozzle. 


A few days ago, quite a curiosity was brought up from the bot- 
tom of the artesian well in Livingston, Alabama. At a distance 
of 335 o— below the surface, and over 300 feet in the rock, an 

was found, completel trified, and perfect in shape, save 
es the auger had it a little. 

The Treasury department has issued a circular, stating that 
henceforth pursers in the navy will be held responsible for any 
money which they may advance from the funds in their posses- 
sion, to commanding officers and others, over and above the 
sums legally due them—all ordre from such officers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

papers record the death, on the 2d ult., of Rev. G. 
r, in the 104th year of his age.) He was 21 years a farmer, 
26 years a soldier, and 36 years an employee of the West India 


Dock Company. For some years previous to his death, he had 
pursued the calling of a Wesleyan preacher, speaking often two 
or three times a day for objects of charity and volence. 


Foreign Items. 


A Liverpool firm has been prosecuted for fraudulently obtain. 
ing the register of a Russian vessel as an English one, by pre- 
tending that it had changed owners. 

The fire which broke out lately in the imperial palace at 
Prague, destroyed twenty-two rooms, including two large sa- 
loons. The damage is estimated at about 1,500,000f. 

Lithographed discourses are offered for sale in England by 
the dozen, which are warranted to be “ original, orthodox and 
twenty minutes.” ‘These sermons are prepared with erasures and 
interlinations ; so that, even from the side gallery, they could 
not be distinguished from manuscript. 

The emperor of Austria at the present moment is dedicating 
his time almost exclusively to the army. The greatest activity 
prevails in all departments of the war-office, to which the em. 

ror gives his personal attention. Francis Joseph has signified 

is intention to head his army in case of a general European war. 

Calcutta journals announce the arrival of Catherine Hayes in 
that city. The arrival of Miss Hayes created a great excitement. 
She was the first prima donna assoluto who had ever visited the 
Hindoos. At her first concert, the prices of admission were 15 
rupees ($6 90) for reserved seats; 10 rupees ($4 60) for admis- 
sion without reserved seats. 

It is said that when Sir Charles Napier returned to England, 
and presented himself at the Admiralty, he was ushered into the 

resence, and the first lord rose and offered the admiral his 
and. Sir Charles put his behind his back, and gruffly said: “I 
didn’t come here to shake hands with Sir James Graham, but 
2 report to the Admiralty that I had returned from the Baltic 


Sands of Bold. 


«+++ The Most High God sees and bears.— Persian. 


...«+ Give neither counsel nor salt till you are asked for it.— 
Italian. 


..+» A fault hidden encourages you to commit others. Would 
it not be better to be discovered !—Deluzy. 

.++. He that speaks doth sow; he that holds his peace doth 
reap.—Ztalian, 

..+. We should always subject our studies and books to 
reason, and not our reason to books.— Abbé D’ Ailly. 

.++. We believe at once in evil, we only believe in good upon 
reflection. Is not this sad '—Deluzy. 

-+++ The wise men of old have sent most of their morality 
down the stream of time in the light skiff of apothegm or epi- 
gram.— Whipple. 

Let us not disdain glory too much—nothing is finer, ex- 
cept virtue. The height of happiness would be to unite both in 
this life. — Chateaubriand. 

... There is a rabbinical tradition that the throne of God is 
surrounded with the purest snow, out of which the angels fashion 
themselves the pure and ethereal bodies in which they are clothed 
when they visit our lower world.—Jean Paul. 

-.+. LT would not deprive life of a single grace, or a single 
enjoyment, but I would counteract whatever is pernicious in 
whatever is elegant; if among my flowers there is a snake, I 
would not root up my flowers—I would kill the snake.—Bulwer. 

+++. We are born in hope ; we pass our childhood in hope ; we 
are governed by hope through the whole course of our lives—and 
in our last moments hope is flattering to us, and not till the beat- 
ing of the heart shall cease, will its benign influence leave us.— 
Kozlay. 


Joker's Budget. 


Yankee Sullivan says that life consists of ups and downs, and 
principally downs. 

In the Irish language, the electric telegraph is called Syeol 
abada boita, the literal translation of which is, “‘ news upon stilts.” 

The pleasure of a turn-out depends upon whether you have 4 
horse before you or a foot behind. Gentlemen who have doubts 
should try the experiment. 

A man much addicted to snoring, remarked to his bedfellow, 
in the morning, “that he had slept like a top.” “I know it,” 
said the other, “like a humming top.” 

Mountains are considerably up and down in Vermont. It is 
related that a coachman, driving up one, was asked if it was a8 
steep on the other side. “ Steep,” he answered, “ chain lightning 
couldn’t go down it without breechin’ on !” 

Yankees take to a fife as naturally as Germans to the flute, 
sourkrout and pipes. It is an “institution.” Se e the Yan- 
kee from a fife, and you take half of his back-bone, consider- 
able of his moral shirt-collar, and twenty per cent. of his hopes 
for a jolly time. 

An Australian shepherd, writing home to his mother, says— 
“Good fat mutton is very plentiful here. I often wish I had 4 
fork long enough, so that [ might stick a piece on the end for 
your dinner.” That’s what we call filial piety. In the cranium, 
phrenologists would call it the organ of reverence. 

Regulus says the first time he took Peruvian bark was in Lima, 
where a dog put after him for serenading a senorita with crescent 
shaped eyebrows. The only reason the bark did not become 4 
bite, was because he was capable of leaping over a five-foot fence. 
Served him right. Let him leave eyebrows alone. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
Pp t the g possibl t of advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire t, which is of THs MAMMOTE 
the ~ and t of the g reader. Ap 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is un 
the most finished and perfect system that experience ean t, forming 82 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ** BaALLou’s PicrosiAL.’ 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


920 

1 subscriber, ORO YORE. ses 

Any person us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth 


One copy of Tan oF our Union, and one copy of BaLiou’s Pictosisl, 


cop: 
$4 00 per annum. Published every Satonpay, by M. M. BALLOU. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’ PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


_ 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS. One page on caly @ of 
N this paper is devoted to advertisements. 
mense circulation of the PicroriaL one 
= thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
¢ that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
waey greatly enhances the value of the PicrortaL as an 
mediam is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
beimg read, being regularly bound up every 
months, so thst each advertisement (all being J 
of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Teams von Apverrisino.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 


ivertisomente be sont in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occu aaetaen Gag ys in printing. Address, post- 
paid, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


GRAMBO & Co 
PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY, 385°. 


TO Gazetteer of the World has yet been published that 
N is not defective in many essential particulars; and 
these defects appertain as well to the works recently issued 
as to those of older date—the later compilers having cop- 
ied their laborious predecessors with a fidelity somewhat 
remarkable in this age of new ideas, progression and im- 

rovement. 

To defects, the present Gazet- 
teer—of which a specimen is now issued— was begun. and 
announced more than four years ago. Our aim was not 
merely to produce @ work that should surPLY Tas DeFi- 
crencies OF Existing GazerreeRs, but to furnish a GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY which should be as compre- 
hensive in its design, as perfect in its arran: t, and 
accurate in its tion, as the Best DicTIONARY OF THE 
Evouisa Lancuace. To accomplish this no labor or ex- 
nse has been spared. The pre of the work has 
entrusted to editors eminent for their extensive at- 
tainments; and that this will be immeasurably superior 
to the best and most recent Gazetteers hitherto published 
in this country or in Eugope, we feel the fullest assurances. 

Among its other claims to superiority over all previous 
works of the kind are the following : 

It will be a 

PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER, 


a feature as essential to the completeness of a Geographi- 
cal Di 'y as to a Dicti y of the English Language. 
Only a single attempt, either in “this country or in Europe, 
has hitherto been made to execute so important a task, 
and that was by the editors of the present work, in a small 
volume well known to the public as Baldwin’s Pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer, which has universally been adopted as a 
standard of Geographical pronunciation. Dr. Taomas, 
the eminent linguist, to whom the tof Pronun- 
ciation in that work was exclusively entrusted, has now, 
aided by gentlemen of distinguished learning, undertaken 
the difficult task of giving the correct pronupciation of all 
the names in this the 
MOST COMPLETE GAZETTEER EVER ATTEMPTED. 
No other man in the country is a0 competent to perform 
a = of this kind. hesitating! 
ith regard to ACCURACY, we un ly 
our Gazetteer a great superiority over all others. 
the care with which any work of this class 
pared. the reader may easily satisfy himself by p An 
comparing statements made with regard to the same sub- 
ject in different parts of the book. 
It will contain 


MANY THOUSAND MORE NAMES OF PLACES THAN 
ANY OTHER GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 

and the notices of all im t places in our Gazetteer 

will be found far more full and satisfactory 

The information has been derived from the most recent 
and reliable sources both at home and abroad, including 
the late remarkable Mining operations in Australia—the 
new Discoveries in Central Africa —Explorations in the 
Polar Seas—localisies recently rendered interesting by 
their relation to the present European War—and a 
all, the late rapid Extension of Commerce, and the still 
more wonderful Development of Railwa: or almost every 
part of the Globe. In all these particu this Gazetteer 
will be found incom ly superior to every other. 

Our * Gazetteer of the United States,”” now universally 
acknowledged to be the only complete and thoroughly re- 
liable one extant, was commenced as the basis of this—a 
fact announced at the time; and as that work progressed, 
the editors gathered in, digested and arranged their ms- 
terial for the Gazetteer’ of the World In compiling this 
work, however, the Gazetteer of the United States has un- 
dergone a complete revision, and a vast amount of new 
matter has been added, especially with regard to Com- 
merce, Railways, ete. 

We might have hurried our Gazetteer through the press, 
to forestall other works commenced long after ours was in 
progress, but we could not be tempted to waver a single 
feature of excellence requiring time for ita perfection. It 
will contain 

OVER 2000 SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES, 
bound in the most substantial manner. 


Price, in cloth,—@5,50—in Extra Sheep, $6. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
apr 21 lt PHILADELPHIA. 


A RARE VOLUME FOR FUN AND HUMOR! 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
AUTHOR OF “ CAUDLE LecruRES,” “MAN MADE OF MONEY.” 
Humorously Illustrated. Price, cloth, 75 cts; paper, 50c. 
DousLas keen satire, shrewd observation, 
petney and humor are unapproachable, and in nothing 
‘ his pen have these characteristics been more forcibly 
splayed than in the sketchy stories which compose the 
volume. They are cane with Comic Situa- 
h and Amusing Adventures, and are replete with that 
umor which gave so wide popularity to the Caudle 
are grou toget lights and pred 
mente, reads funny. continually occur, and the 
a tenghan is frequently betrayed into spontaneous explosions 


wt rating the retail price of this volume, it will be 
tain taagtee OF all other expense, and the reader will 
will be sure to afford him a greet deal of 
and amusement. 
BUNCE & BROTHER, 
COKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


N 
opr 24 134 NASSAU NEW YORK. 


D. B. 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
NO. 191 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Entrance on Norfolk Avenue,] 
BOSTON. tf—apr 7 
MISTs’ SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP. 
Cornhill, Boston, and Dealer 


Oi Importer 
tad D ad al other y area 


A GREAT BOOK 
FROM THE PEN OF MRS. GOVE. 


MAMMON: 


—OR,— 
The Hardships of an Heiress. 
BY MRS. GOVE. 
AUTHOR oF Tae “‘ BANKER’s wire,” “‘ aBEpNEGO,” HER 
OF SELWOUD,” STC. 
Just Published from an advance English copy. 
This is the latest production from the pen of Mrs. Gove, 
cud she it the high praise of being 
We prefer it to either of Mrs. Gove’s ether novels.— 
Athenaum. 
Written with great force and point.— Sunday Times. 
Tn one vol. 12mo., 390 pages. Price, cloth, $1; 
cents. Mauiled, free of postage, upon the receipt 
retail price. 

BUNCE & BROTHER, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHFRS, 
1% NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK. 

apr 21 lt 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


The Practical Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
dener’s Calendar. 

By Patrick Neill. Edited by G. Emerson, M. D 
Notes and Additions. by K. G. Pardee. Price. $1. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 

Adapted to North America, with a view to the I 


ARNOL 84 STRAN 
LouDon 
I hereby constitute Mr. Simon 


HARLES FRODSHAM. 
April 15, 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
pointed sole agent in the United States 
for the sale of CHARLes Fropsaam’s In- 
PROVED Timekzerers, would respect- 
fally eall public attention to his extensive and valuable 
stock of compensated Chronometer Watches made by 
Charles Frodsham. and styled his ‘‘ New Series..’ The 
great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 
regularity of time under every variety, climate. motion 
and position. So perfect are the adjustments, that the 
most violent exercise. such as horseback riding, jumping, 
ete. oe produces on them no sensible effect. They - 

therefore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the following a. 
men, who, among others, have proved the excellence of 
Fiodsham’s Watches as timekeepers : 
Whiting, Esq., 


SIMON WILLARD, 
mar 31 Congress Street, Boston. 


DOW’S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, 
R writing two or more letters at once, without the 
use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking 
clothing, etc., has been used in thousands of families the 
past year, and gives entire satisfaction. Every child and 
scholar should have it, as it is useful, ornamental and 


ment of Country Kesidences, comprising Historical No- 
tices and Geneeal Principles of the Art. Directions for 
Laying Out Grounds, and Arranging Plantations, the 
ye ee and Cultivation of Hardy Trees, Decoration 
a to the House aad Ground, the Forma- 
Pieces of Artificial Water, Flower Gardens, etc., 

with Remarks on Rural Architectare. Price, $3 50. 


Buist’s American Flower-Garden Directory. 
Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants, in Flower Garden, Hot-House. Green-House, 
Rooms or Parlor Windows. for every Month in the Year, 
with a Description of the Plants most desirable in each, 
the Nature of the Svil and Situation best adapted to their 
= the Proper Season for Transplanting, etc., with 
structions for erecting a Hot House, Green-House, and 
out a Flower-Garden ; the whole adapted to either 
or emall gardens; preparing the soil, propagating, 
pining training, and fruiting the Grape Vine. 


Elliott’s American Fruit-Grower’s Guide in 
Orchard and Garden. 

Being a Compend of the History, Modes of P jon, 
Culture, etc., of Fruit. Trees and hrubs, with descriptions 
of nearly all the varieties of Fruits cultivated in this coun- 
wy and notes of their adaptation to localities, soils, and 
list Fruits worthy of cultivation. By ¥. 
Elliot $1 25. 


The Bose. 

Being a Practical Treatise on the Propagation, Cultiva- 
tion and Management of the Koze in all seasons; with a 
liat of choice and approved varieties, to which is added 
Full Directions for the Treatment of the Dablia. Price, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


The American Florist's Guide. 
Comprising the American Rose Culturist and 
Lady her own Flower Gardener. Half cloth, 75 cents. 


American Bird Fancier, 

Considered with reference to the Breeding 
Feeding, Management. ete., of Cage and House Formaiar 
lustrated with engravings. By D.J. Browne. Cloth, 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 

A Complete Manual for the Cultivation of the Straw- 
berry; with a description of the best varieties. Price, 50 
cents. Sent free of postage. 


Cc. M. SAXTON & Co., 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
152 FULTON 8T., NEW YORK. 
apr 21 lt 
THE SPELLER AND DEFINER’S MANUAL CONTAINS 
14 ,000 ENGLISH WORDS, correctly spelled, 
defined and arranged in classes, on a new 
plan, whieh is everywhere meeting the most cordial ap- 
probation of teachers. Peculiarities of the language are 
distinctly pointed out and explained, in a manner at once 
simple and interesting. It will be found an indixpensable 
text-book for schools where a thorough knowledge of the 
elements of the language is t; and foreigners, just 
learning to speak and write En; , will nd it an excel- 
lent vade-mecum. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Page. Page. 
3 | Spelling and Definitions, 
— Questions, the Les- 


Preface 

To Teachers and Pupila.. 4 

Koman and Italie Alpha- 
Words with Dipthongs EI 

Vowels and their Sounds. 6| andIE............... 

Dipthongs, Tripthongs, Ww —~* that resemble each 


other in Pronunciation, 
but differ in Meaning. 223 
from other 


Abbreviations in 


ing and Writing... 
Rules for use of Capitals. 19 | V: 


 - MANUAL has been adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation for use in the Public Schools of New York city, and 
is highly recommended by the best papers of the one: 
Second edition now ready. Netail price, 62 12 cen 

Single copies, for examination, sent postpaid coany pe and 
of the United States, on receipt of 50 cents. 

DANIBL BURGESS & Co., PubLisaens, 
apr 21 It 60 John 'St., New York. 


PRINCE & CO.’S UNRIVALLED MELODEONS. 

= OCTAVES, at $75. Warranted for two years, 
di recommended by Lowell Mason, 
Silas ten and a host of our best musicians. 
GEO. P. REED & Co., 
Wholesale and retail dealers. eop4t mar 24 
THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. AMERICAN Ham 
Drs is the t wonder of the age. and Booia’s 
AIONA, or, of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
For sale b York; 
BOGLE, Boston. A. B. &D “Sands, = 


ANTED !—Agents wanted in every town in the 
United States to sell ~ PATENT SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY SMOOTHING IRO 
CHAS. ai. CA Boston, Mass. 


apr 14 4t 

“ACHING TEETH CAN BE FILLED 
BY DR. J. A. 

apr2l No. 25 TREMONT STREET, 4 


sing; every botanist should have it, as with it he 
ean take the exact impression of any leaf or plant; every 
traveller should have it, as it makes a nice, neat and clean 
ket inkstand that cannot be broken, and is free from 
lotting. In fact, all should have it, as ‘when once used, 
it is « One package of three col- 
ors, viz., black, blue and green, sent to any address for 
25 conte. Five packages for Sl, or $2 per dozen; in all 
cases, of postage. Address, postpaid, 
E. BOWMAN, 
apri4 tf 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSAL REN NOVATOR, 


R FURNITURE POLISH, the only preparation that 
can be used on varnished, polished, or enamelled 
work of any Kind without injury. 1t contains none of those 


ingredients. such as sweet oil, alcohol, or turpentine, which, 
sooner or later, are #0 destructive to all varnished or lish- 
ed work. A SILVER MEDAL, together with the tolowing 
references. is a sufficient guarantee of its superiority 

Jona Chickering, George Hews, 

Oliver Ditson, Geo. P. Reed & Co., 

Hallett, Davis & Co., E. Hi. Wade, 

Hallet & Cumston, D. B. Newhall, 

Forster, Lawrence & Co., Doe, Hazleton & Co. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Piano Forte Rooms 

D. H. SHIRLEY & CO., Propnizrons, 
apr 21 eoptf Washington Street. 


THE GLORIOUS QUAKER. 


ISAAC T. HOPPER, 


One of the noblest men God ever sent into this world on er- 
rands of mercy. Read the admirable History of his Life by 


MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
and you will believe the above statement. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 
apr 14 Bt 


THE NEW YORK NATIONAL DEMOCRAT. 
HE only Democratic Paper published in the city. A 
Newspaper for the Family, Counting-Room and the 
Politician—containing forty-eight columns of reading 
matter, the latest news of a political, commercial, finan- 
cial and agricultural nature, foreign news, poetry, re- 
ports, etc. 

Terms :—Daijly, 96 per annum; $150 per an- 
num. Twenty copies for $20, or ten ¢ pies for #12 50, 
will be sent to one address—payable, invariably in ad- 
vance. All communications must be addressed to the 
subscribers. at No. 129 Nassau Street. New York. 

apr7 3 $$McINTIRE & PARSONS, Pun.isners. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
FRESH ARRIVAL OF NEW GOODS 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


ELI BALDWIN 
Has just received per recent steamers, and from New 
York, a Large and Elegant Assortment of 


RICH EMBROIDERIES AND LACE GOODS, 
Consisting of all the Standard Styles, as well as the 
LATEST NOVELTIES. The Stock being far more com- 
plete than at any previous time, and having increased ad- 
van for displaying the same, a cannot fail 
of making a satisfactory selection. Wholesale — 
will find a large stock in reserve, which will be sold on 
favorable terms. Please remember, 

373 WASHINGTON STREET, 
First Store south of the Adams Ilouse. eopat. mar 24 


SEND FOR ONE COPY. 
Single Copies of “Sears’ Great Work on Russia,” 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND USEFUL VOLUME OF THE YEAR, 


ONSISTING of 700 large octavo pages, embellished 
Cc with about 200 Engravings, and Maps of European 
and Asiatic Russia, elegantly and substantially bound, 
will be carefully enveloped in stout paper. and forwarded, 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSZ, to any post-office, on the re- 
ceipt of the established retail price—Taree Dotiars. 

(> AGENTS WANTED in every part of the country to 

sell New and Popular Picrortat Works. Address (post- 
paid), ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

mar 31 4t 181 William Street, New York. 


BROWN’S PATENT IMPROVED 
Burglars’ Light Alarm Apparatus. 


For the Protection of Persons and Prop- 
erty against Burglars and Intruders. 


This Machine, if properly adjusted at 
the side of a door, prevents any person 
from entering. without giving alarm by 
ringing a bell, and at the same time light- 
ing a lamp attached to the machine. It 
can be recommended to the public as 
unrivalled in utility, for vaslous pur- 
poses. All orders directed to 

A. P. GRIFFING, Sole 
East Cambridge, Mass., or, General Depot, No. 
Street, Boston. 


apr7 


Coughs and Colds, of tte gud 
much to be feared, cam 
, Wistar’s Balsam of Wi Cherry. 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO 


T is now ded tent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FOKTES MADE IN THB 
OKLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
sane UNRIVALLED. Among the wany improvements 
wi we have made during the past : ear, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being clevased above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
ing the volame of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a besatiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 206 WASHINGTON STREET,) 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar% 


BARNUM'S MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


GRAND NATIONAL BABY SHOW, 
JUNE 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1835. 
TWENTY-ONE PREMIUMS, 


IN ALL, 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


For the finest babies under 1 year old, the finest be- 
tween 1 and 3, and between 1 and 5, as well as the finest 
Twins, TripLets, QuATERNa (i. ¢ four at a birth), and for 
the Fatrest UniLp under 16. This 


BABY SHOW 


18 OPEN TO CHILDREN FROM 
ALL PARTS Of THE WORLD. 


Several ladies of eminent literary and social distinction 
have cogsented to act as judges on the occasion. 
Circulars, embraciog all the premiums, rules, regula- 
tiona, ete., of the Show, may be had at the Museum, 
Broadway. New York. 
Admittance, as usual, including the afternoon and even- 
ing a all the curiosities, ete., only 25 cents. 
apr 


ALLOU'’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Norzs oF 

A TRAVELLER IN THE TRoPics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satifaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of S.ciety and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(>> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 

P ILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
MELopEoNS are recommended as superior to all 
others by the best musicians and organist in the coun- 
try. Prices—#60, $75, $100. #120, $135, #150 and $175 
Circulars containing a full description of the ‘‘ Mop- 
EL MgLopg£0ns,”’ will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


BANVARD’S HOLY LAND, 
T HORTICULTURAL HALL, exhibited 
every evening at 7 1-2 o'clock, and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock , 1 cents; 
children, half-price. tf apr l4 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS OWN WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 


nO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
REFERENCE, BALLOU’s PicroriaAL” jan 20 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL.} 

We have the first seven volumes of the PicTortAt, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects ; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
$3 00 per volume. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since its commencement, on January 1, 1866, this pop- 

ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes ——_ of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 
Montaty is printed with new type, 
a fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
plied led and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
Hang who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


mar 24 


RAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 
writers of the country. 
of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or each number being itself. 
YY person enclosing one to roprietor, as 
below, shall receive the fer ene your; or any 


person sending us sizteen subscribers receive the 
co) 


the well-known remedy 
It works wonders with all lung complaints. Try it. 
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in the United States of America. ; 
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COMPANION. 
LLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING- 
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~~ [For desoription, see page 
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